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June 27, 2012 


Re: Freedom of Information Act Referral NGC12-173 


The Office of the General Counsel received your Freedom of Information Act referral from the 
Federal Bureau Investigation (FBI), dated May 24, 2012, on June 11, 2012, and assigned it our 
FOIA case number NGC12-173. Your FBI FOI/PA case # 1148078-000 was regarding File 
Number 66-HQ-3286. 


| have enclosed a copy of the five documents referred to the National Archives and Records 
Administration (NARA) by the FBI. I am pleased to release the documents in full with the 
exception of the limited FBI redactions. 


If you are not satisfied with our action on this request, you have the right to file an administrative appeal. 
Address your appeal to the Deputy Archivist (ND), National Archives and Records Administration, 
College Park, Maryland 20740. Your appeal should be received within 35 calendar days of the date of 
this letter and it should explain why you think this response does not meet the requirements of the FOIA. 
Both the letter and the envelope should be clearly marked “Freedom of Information Act Appeal.” All 
correspondence should reference the tracking number NGC 12-173. 


An appeal regarding the FBI redactions should be sent according their enclosed instructions. 
Please let me know if I can be of further of further assistance. 


Sincerely, 






SEPH A. SCANLON 
NARA FOIA Officer 
Office of General Counsel 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES and 
RFCORDS ADMINISTRATION 
8601 ADELPHI ROAD 
COLLEGE TARK. MD 20740-6001 


www.archives.gov 
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U.S. Department of Justice 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington, D.C. 20535 


May 24, 2012 


National Archives & Records Administration 
Steve Tilly 

FOIA Officer 

Room 3110 

8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 





David M. Hardy 
Record/Information Dissemination Section 
Records Management Division 


FOI/PA Request 
FBI FOI/PA # 1148078- 000 Re: FILE NUMBER 66-HQ-3286 


In connection with review of FBI files responsive to the above request, the following was surfaced: 


B Bunclassified documents which originated with your agency are being referred to you for 
direct response to the requester. The requester has been advised of this referral. Please 
furnish this Bureau a copy of your disclosure letter to the requester. (See index A). 


0 FBI document(s) containing information (outlined in red) concerning your agency. 
O We will advise the requester to expect a direct response from your agency regarding this matter. 


o Please review this information and return the documents to us, making any deletions you deem 
appropriate. (See index B). 


a classified document(s) which originated with your agency is/are being referred to you for 
direct response to the requester. The requester O has O has not been advised of this referral. Please 
furnish this Bureau a copy of your disclosure letter to the requester, and advise us if the classification 
of the documents(s) changed so that we may amend our files. (See index C). 


0 classified FB] document(s) containing information (outlined in red) concerning your agency. 
O We will advise the requester to expect a direct response from your agency regarding this matter. 


D Please review this information and return the document(s) to us, making any deletions you deem 
appropriate, citing the exemption(s) claimed. Please advise this Bureau if the document(s) still 
warrant classification. (See index D). 


& Please note that some of the enclosed documents contain deletions made by this Bureau. The 
appropriate exemption appears next to the redacted information. The requester may appeal these 
denials by writing to the following address within sixty days of your release: Director, Office of 
Information Policy (OIP), U.S. Department of Justice, 1425 New York Ave., NW, Suite 11050, 
Washington, D.C. 20530-0001. The letter and the envelope should be clearly marked "Freedom of 
Information Appeal" and the FOIPA request number should be cited in the letter. 


A copy of the requester's initial letter and other significant correspondence is enclosed for your 
convenience. If you have any questions concerning this referral, please contact LAS Bradi L. Choquette 
at (406) 496-3810. The FOIPA number as well as the FBI file number on the Index Listing (see page 2) 
should be utilized during any consultation with the FB! concerning this referral. 


Additional Remarks: 


( INDEX LISTING ON PAGE 2) 


Index A: 


General Services Administration documents (1970 - 90's), Filet HQ-66-3286, Serials 1289X (13 
pgs), 1312 & 1313 (3 pgs), 1306 (28 pgs), 1491 (4 pgs) & 1522 (3 pgs) 


Index B: 


Index C: 


Index D: 
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c Féderal Bureau of Investigation 
۲ ۱ Washington, DC 20535 


Dear Judge Webster: 


During the past several months we have read a number of newspaper 
and magazine reports (copies enclosed) critical of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation records control schedules for field office investigative 
files and the manner in which the schedules are being applied to these 
records. Since the National Archives and Records Service has approved 
the disposition of these field office records and since our 7 
1 responsibilities (44 USC 2904) include oversight of Federal agency 
| 
Sir. Walter Stender, Assistant Archivist for Federal Records Centers qo 
lon 724-1598. بت‎ 
yl 


records management practices, we are concerned about the records 
REELS zag6-l84X 


management issues raised in these reports. 
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believe that it would be useful to both our agencies for members‏ ء۱5۲۲6 
of our staffs to review the current schedule for field office‏ 

PI incostipative files and the procedures for its application to 

the records. Such a review could determine whether any revisions 
to both the schedule and the procedures are necessary. 


We would appreciate your comment on this proposal. If you or 
your staff have any questions concerning this matter please cali 





ESsincerely, 






J S B. RHOADS 
Archivist of the United States 
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-criminal files aswe! 
cFive:years-from now, 
Start: DE “over: la ihe. predicted, et 
destroy! the. inactive: criminal 
is field offices of : 


ofi its files: were "burne :befoi 

read," rather than walting five years: | ~- 
"< MI Awe- said^that because- only: the 
field office. ne would: -be destroyed. there 


: ئدہ سنا‎ sources said ida a “yea: 
son for the decision? was. ‘that. a. number 
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f 
on. and? that most of the material. to be. thé-2Goverfiment after. using: requests 


destroyed -would be: “unfounded. allega- - 
ions that néver resulted i in Federal.viola- und ۲ هو‎ d Information AG 


number: “of. ‘agen said". privatel à ; Si 2 + Eod ۵ LS 
* however; that. agents. working on orga | it: les qn ۳3 5 M 9s udi 
ized: crime:cases. were concerned that l 
i sources’ to maintain. files;cwhen 
y don't need accesso them anymore.” 
=f, ould not.ibe learned’ immediately 
: said one, now any files arg: Scheduled; to. be de-. 
= who did not, want fo be: quoted by name. |stroyed under the new policy; "which bu- 
«He suggested: thatthe bureau. „had acted | reau officials said wag not challenged by 
1 properl A deciding to: limit: its. 'so- ‘called the. Department ‘of Justice: A burean: offi 
= “int « y". cial said.the usua] method for destructión 
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well advised, For the eek year 1 five been Wor on 
a biography of-Clifford Durr. Beginning in the’ early 
1940s, Durr became ‘a prominent critic of J. Edgar 

Hoover, loyalty investigations and the entire apparatus 
of the domestic cold’ war, An Alabama lawyer and 
brother-in-law of Hugo Black, he went -to Washington 
with the first wave of New Dealers in 1933, serving in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, then as Gen- 
eral.Counsel and Director of the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, ¿and finally: as Federal. Communications .Commis< 


J OHN ROSENBERG 
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M" 


under- the Freedom of Information Act and the Privacy ; 
Act there is a little-noticed development that threatens 
to make a mockery of that well-intentioned eon 
i Archivesithe. Federal Bureau. of Investigation and other 


wide/record destruction program” that*has in’ all. likeli-3 


a hood already destroyed most of. the inactive investigative- sioner from 1941 :to 1948, when he was the leading | 


"+" files located in FBI field offices—-and unless something is: 


" 3- thé same fate.: 


> y: Department that” authorized ‘the destruction of. “closéd: 3 
os. files. of the. Federal Bureau o£ "Investigation ` containing 
7 investigative. reports, ' inter- " and: intre-office communica 








^. fharis, The Nation, October 22, 1917.) * 


2 og grant 7 the. Rabinowitz Foundation.” UAR aE cu ۱ 
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figure in creating and expanding the role of public radio. 
and television..In 1948 he refused reappointment to thc 
FCC because of his opposition to Truman's loyalty pro-. 
i" gram and spent the next two years practicing law in 
kt Washington, serving as president of the National Lawyers. 
į Guild and spending most of his time representing, people- 
who. had lost their jobs. because of the loyalty program... 
3 Unable to make a-living at that, and after a. year in 

* Denver as counsel.to the National. Farmers Union, hc 
:* returned. to Alabama in:/1951 and. soon became one: of: 
the few white Southern lawyers to identify himself. with: | 
the civil rights movement. (It was Durr, incidentally,. who | 
(secured Rosa Parks's release from. the Montgomery. jail. 

: after: she: was arrested for aclusiug fo move: to the. back. 
i of-the وه‎ PRS ر درد سے ماخ موی‎ “ ; 


- done soon, numerous files i in EBL Headquarters will mee 





mr - One alarm "hat been sounded: Wyiting in this journal 
^. Jast October, Athan Theoharis cited the March 26, 197€ 
` . agreement between the Natiónal Archives and the Justic 





-2 tions, [and] related evidence. i. ” Fearing that the: mea- ; 
: get staff of ten in ‘the Records “Disposition Division o Ue 
~ the! National’ Archives responsible ` for the: FBI was in’ 
.suffictent-tu- monitor the destniction. of FBI files, Theo- 
;. haris. warned ‘that, "existing law and. regulations. c do not 
* appear-adequate; to guarantee retention of public papers, 
` thus: assuring that the Freedom’ of Information Act will 

give access to the, full record Df federal agency practices” 
(See “Double-Entry Intelligence Files,” by. Athan Theo- 



















D ns iios FE 2 began? to "Request 
‘all the- material in-FBI files" ‘concerning the’ two. of 
them, and 646 heavily-censored pages were finally turned | 
over to ‘me on October 17, 1977 (66 ‘additional. pages 
were released following’ my appeal). Only. then did I 
-learn tont the! FBI treated 7 “application and Au 





-My recent: experience. suggests that ‘this warning was 
eo 


John Rosenberg is writing a biography of. Clifford Durr on 
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nes-——aüS à request 


ds hecessary to wrile 'sepzrate letters to each 


oying ther old: files, ^-^ wee 


; Scope of your request will be furnished to you." 


^. On November 8 he.wrote again, sending 6 pages of. 
: material: He added that his search had turned: up YA 


- cations of two. extensive’ files on the Durrs, but they “n 


‘longer ‘exist as they. ‘were previously destroyed in ton. i 
formity with : a a Government wide: icis destruction. pen 


Tu 


i gram." 


a to. avoid a- similar fate. On November 23° the Ana 4 
. sent a reply that. was -as Sisturbing in its, 29 as Em. 


(its syntax: ^. 





“Information Act. (FOIA) request, 
* sued from our FBI' Headquarters at Washington which . 
, made th-' field. office file destruction program imme- ` 
diately mandatory. - 
. specific instructions jas to the- assignment ‘of available 










ب اا established.‏ : 


Clos Im compliance, with: this directive, add. asa. Tésult of. 

... circumstances .which . are. factually and completely un- `.. 

/:. related; to. your. FOLA. request,.the two files.I referred .— | 
"Uto in my ‘previous . correspondence to you were de’ 


<- stroyed. Our records here at Mobile reflect that these 
|. two files, along with’ a multitude of other similar in- 
ta vestigative-type materials, were destroyed on November 


. 73,۰1977. Again, let me emphasize there is absolutely” ~ . 
+ -no relation to. the destruction of the two files and yeu 


èl. FOIA „request, `: T s 


The files, ja short were : HOt eub pre "ais 
months after my initial request to the FBI for “all the. 


| material in [its] files,” but two weeks after ‘the: receipt 


of my request in the Mobile office. Even if one accepts ` 


‘the assurance that the destruction was unrelated to my 
| request, the SAC's letter ís alarming, since it reveals a 
mandatory déstruction program -of all old files, with’ ap- 
parently ‘no—and obviously inadequate—supervision or 


review. The existence of this program was confirmed 


when I complained to the office of the Deputy Attorney 
General. Quinlan J. Shea Jr., Director of the Office of 
Privacy and Information Appeals, replied to me on De- 
‘gember 9 that “the occurrence you described is extremely 
unfortunate. The destruction was the result of the con- 
current existence of two distinct administrative programs 
—FOIPA. [Freedom of Information Privacy Appeals] 
ánd destruction— with, it would appear, insufficient co- 
E ظ8‎ those: peed سد‎ them. . 





fice ‘that might have relevant material. X Was also وت‎ 


. 19, 1977- My letter was brormptly: اس‎ ón Oc- 
"tober. 26 by the SAC (Special Agent! in "Charge), who. | 
informed me that his staff was "currently in the process - 
E searching our files. so as to ascertain what informa- - 
: tion is: pertinent to your request. Upon: completion of ¢ 
|- this project, ‘any information deeméd-to be ‘within the: 


During: late October; 1977, at a tinte: ی‎ ave 
E ous to our Mobile Office receipt of your Freedom of . 
a directive was is-. - 


‘Attendant to’ the, directive: were |... 


' 


manpower and for: a vigorous pursuit of the file destruc- ` 
tion . program consistent: with the ی اسیو‎ Mr 


LE e i ۳۳۹۹ 
T va SR 


imilar ted to` infor- 
FBI Headquarters files in Washington and 


m -not wrongful, but. this general program of destruction is 













: intent to. deny yop access to. the Téquested. records.’ 


7 E = ^ 


„response to this concern is that all "substantive" material . < 
would have been forwarded to FBI, Headquarters any, ^ à 


itive agency's criteria for what is substantive simply are 







Yi am و‎ ui he added, "that. only adii 
“istrative error was involved, as opposed to any-wron 


* One should be thankful, I suppose, that the ‘intent was’ 
Seriously disturbing, quite aside from any implication of 
evil motives or administrative incompetence. According to 
Ronald Ostrow of the Los Angeles Times, whó is investi--- 3 
.Bating the record destruction program, the bureau's 7 


"way, but that argument is not persuasive. An investiga-. . 3 


not. the same as a scholar’s. For example, the 6 pages 


"that escaped destruction in Mobile (the SAC explained T 
a ithat they ‘were. “administrative-type files” 


‘and not “jn 


“vesligative-type files,” ahd hence not included in the dez. نہ‎ 


: struction program), were significant and they were not. ^74 
"included in the material I received from Headquarters, E 
"even ‘though they involved communications between. 
, Headquarters and Mobile over whether to. release- in~, 


“formation to a. .Red-hunting Alabama Attorney General... 


-'71jn 1961: : (Hoover chose not to.) In addition, the Wash-4 
‘ington D.C. field office (WFO) subsequently released 91 
? pages, and virtually none of them were duplicated in the’ 
"Headquarters material; ۱ 
. “office had. estimated that it had "between 250 and 5007 
^ pages that could be released, and it is likely that/they..- 
iwithheld. everything,.they. had forwarded. to- Headquarters, =>: 
,as I requested, Of course, there is no’ way of knowing’. ` ` 








.. tration in the New: Deal had, among other things, given ` 


‘while they” were in Washington.” The Washington fieid ~ 


"Another; 1 ‘that, fie Mobile. field - office was 79 


;* Although the FBI presumably does not: regard. any.’ 
thing in these 91 pages as substantial, much of it is in. 
fact important, revealing and useful. To pick one im ` `.. 

. "stance, in-1964 the Durrs traveled to Washington for a`. 

. . testimonial’ affair in honor of their. good friend Aubrey; 


"Post; FBL Headquarters notified Mobile, which in turn 





(Earlier: the. Washington ` field.. 


‘whether any of these 91 pages is duplicated in material: 
FBI Headquarters. refused to release to me, and there ‘is 
plenty of.that. One is reminded here—and elsewhere—. 
of an observation Henry Adams made in 7/te Education: 
Material. 9 by .a. government seldom satisfies. a 
critics or historians, for it lies always under suspicion."):" 


Williams, who as head’ of the National Youth Adminis- ^ ^ 


Lyndon Johnson his first political job. The affair:and. - 
Clifford Durr's speech were reported in The Washington-. — | 


fequested the Washington field office to send’ “any in —. | 
formation furnished to WFO by informants pertaining i f 
‘to the activities of DURR and Mrs. VIRGINIA ۰ 


office duly sent a. copy of the Post article but had to, rè بعد‎ 
port that “No information was received from informants 
in this office ative, to the. visit of the DURRS to Wash- ; 
ington.” als g 
Now there is $ nothing “substantive, here; and there.’ is. 
Bo mention of this episode: in the papers I have from: 
FBI Headquarters, and yet there are those who would 
Icgard it as a matter of some significance that in 1964 


the bureau -took note of one old New Dealer honoring’ 


$ cea 






purrs} movements mon: 
tic association! Aubrey Williams 
doe al. concern (and _ the. reverse Was no 
et foe ams file must note that CLIFFORD © 
INIA DURR attended his testimonial); and” 
had a 0 of informants, to Tepon on such- 

















i e FAS à, و‎ the auction: of whether, 
‘all the important information in the field offices had been 
forwarded to FBI Headquarters before destruction may 


*' tion program’ * is about to spread to the Headquarters files: 3 





© claim, Ostrow reports, that no "historically significant" 
material: will be. destroyed, but.so far they have said-. 


nor who will apply them. It is not even clear whether: 
they mean that only the record. of famous cases or inî 


i." each file, saving parts and destroying parts—a seemingly 
: + impossible task: In either case, the criteria should be ;es- 
۱ 2007 and وا‎ before destrucion a beins, 2i 


رہ 


۱ Using iie Durr files rad example - and destino 
"for the moment that they would not have been. totally 

destroyed as historically insignificant, one.may wonder 

how an intrepid team of FBI-document evaluators would 
: ` regard such evidence as the: following that i is included i in 
ek them: . y d ۱ ۱ 
Lom 1 Indications ` ‘that Durr was. hounded ۳ of his! 


"criticism of the bureau. In December of 1947, after al 
particularly. bitter public dispute with. J. Edgar Hoover ^: 


over loyalty reports on applicants for radio licenses that 

.- the.FBl sent on its own initiative to the FCC, one of. 

: Hoover's assistants wrote another: “It would be my 
.-. recommendation that we not, at this time, open a loyalty 
و‎ investigation on Clifford Durr. I believe that we should ¢ 





~ wait until a loyalty form is received on him: To open an $.. 
investigation at this time. prior to the receipt of the ; 


2`: - loyalty form could: easily be construed by.him and pub- : 
ze licized as persecution in view of his attack on the’ Bureau, 
d et >» I think it would. be better to wait until the loyalty 
form is received, at which time the Bureau has the defi- 
nite responsibility of making ‘the investigation." When his: 
loyalty form did arrive, the FBI didn't: quite. know what: 
^. , to make of it. A 1949 “Background Report” ‘notes: “On. 
L7. December. 12, 1947, Durr's loyalty form was filled ‘out. 
Jn what appears to be a sarcastic or at least facetious. 
manner, e.g., Aliases, ‘Pat,’ ‘Pinky,’ ‘Daddy,’ ‘Grandpa’; 
Organizations: Sigma Alpha Epsilon; Group Health As- 
sociates, Inc., Exalted Order of. Giraffes.”. (The. latter,’ 
by the way, was a group of. friends 0 happened to be 
tall.) . 

1 Letters—two . to 8020 of Truman's Cabinet 
that were stolen from Durr's desk. SAC, Denver, to the 
Director, November 4, 1950: "On November 3, 1950,——, 
whose identity should be protected, made available to 
the: following two letters which he had obtained from. 
‘Mr. Durr's desk and/or file." 

€ A copy of the inscription written by Corliss Lamont 
in one of his books that was in the Durrs' library—pro-- 
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:vided by an infogg 
` ported on dinner-t 





be academic, for the "Government-wide record destruc-; " 


` themselves.” Officials: in the FOIPA branch at tbe ۰ 





; neither who. will.attempt to formulate the crucial criteriai 


` dividuals will be preserved, or that they intend to read: 







like this-js historically significant?: Indeed, could the 





'sistence of civil libertarians—that cach federal agency 


. vant and necessary to accomplish a purpose . 


a یت‎ 


: tain. records. "describing how any individual exercises 


‘ly authorized by statute or by the individual about whom] 


sot see 2 


.struggle between historians, who champion the public's 


` rights of People whose privacy was invaded by the + 


EL‏ روهمج زک وم رس اھ e tip ee ae‏ یی ا 


. posing as a friend who also re- 
conversations, guests, etc. . . 

q Abundant evidence that, once the Durrs were back 
in Montgomery, the. FBI was. primarily interested i 
their work on behalf of. integration. In 1962 SAC, Mo 
bile, wrote Hoover that “Mrs. Durr is not known to 
have any-current CP organizational functions or activiti 
whereas she is_publicly known ‘to be sympathetic to 
Negroes in all current race troubles and issues." In 1964. 
Hoover wrote Mobile that Mrs. Durr “has never béer 
identified. as a: Communist Party member. She was.ex- 
tremely active in integration activities over the years... 
In addition, subject is considered.to be a non-conform- 
ist. . . .” In 1964, when Durr was invited to deliver a 


‘series of lectures at English universities, Hoover alerted 


the CIA and the State Department: “Clifford Durr is 2 
well-known proponent of civil rights for all and has been 
outspoken in his opposition to Government loyalty i in- 
vestigations and investigating committees in the past. . 
Mrs. Durr .. . is extremely active on behalf of integra 
tion activities at present.” 

`q Eventually, Mrs. Durr was no longer seen as a threat 


` to the national security, although for an interesting rea- 


son. Hoover to SAC, Mobile, November 13, 1968: “Ir 
view 'of fact that. subject is a housewife it would appear 
that she no longer qualifies for ام‎ 00 in 2290071 A 
of the Reserve Index.” ~~ 

Should the FBI be allowed to decide whether sinters 



























FBI, even with the best of intentions. (I found several 
people in the FOIPA branch and the field offices who 
were especially concerned and helpful), and with expert: 
assistance from the National Archives or the American. 
Historical Association, ever formulate acceptable. criteria: 
that would balance the interest in the preservation : e£ 
valuable historical documents with the right to privacy 
that was reaffirmed and mandated by the G Act of 
1974?" j 





: There js an irony here, for ‘the justification of, and. 
reason for, the record destruction in the first place is the: 
requirement in ‘the Privacy Act—-placed there at.tbe-in- 


“maintain in its records only such information as is rele- 
. required 
to be accomplished by statute or by executive order of 
the President.",Further, no federal. agency may main- 


rights guaranteed by the First Amendment unless express-: 


the recotd is maintained unless pertinent to and within 
the scope of an authorized law enforcement activity.” 
Tbe FBI, in short, is caught in the middle of a faidiliar 


right to know, and Congress, which has shown a com-; 
mendable---if late-blooming—concern for the right toj 
privacy. As a historian, my view is that Congress was 
too hasty in requiring the wholesale destruction of docu d 
ments, even documents the government had no business; 
securing in.the first place. I believe, further, that theg 
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‘and other government agencies over the years can bé pro- '× 


, tected by measures. short: of that wholesale destruction, 





۲ 


earning how public ‘agencies—especially sensitive - ones 
"like its national police force—have behaved in the past, 
| and valuable: history can be written from" records that 
even. conscientious investigators would ‘not: regard: as sig- 
nificant. "Thus, records: that were created: at: public: ex- 
| pense to serve. public policy should be. preserved. More- 
Over, if a belated concern for the right to privacy is the’ 
“real reason for ‘the destruction, shouldn't the FBI: be re- 


| quired td secure the permission of the subjects.of those - 


" files before. destroying them?- Certainly: some investigatees; 
` would want: to "waive their newly: appreciated’ Tight to 
privacy in the interest: of preserving the historical record’ 
OE a. shamefuk period i in our history. Or are their. prefer 
ences. to. be: ignored: in: the’ suddenly popular rust: to pro~ 


tect: their rights? ‘And what of the dead—who speaks for - 
their posthumous concern for privacy?’ Finally; destruc- ` 


-tion of the-files. will'not right the wrongs that were done; 
l it will only destroy the evidence of them: < d 


In short, کاو ی‎ for.’ Pane s destroying 











"Surely the public: does: have. a legitimate interest in نے‎ 
* of it (or what’s left), store it in the National Archives; ہے‎ 


7. and limit access in the ^ ways. research: libraries have “ae 
ways done, such as requiring advance | permission of tlie 


some of “h file would” seem اف‎ to” formulate SE 
and destroying all but a few celebrity filés would also be - 


a „calamity; Why: not, instead, save the ‘whole sordid lot 





bir یو‎ 





sübjects. ofsthe files, or closing them until a specie E 


۱ سر‎ of years after their deaths? ^ : 


* t js neither necessary nor wise for Conies to مد‎ E 


the- Privacy Act—transferring the files to the National 


Archives would in itself: prevent the ‘originating agency. 
from maintaining them—but the Government Informa-. . 4 
tion and Individual Rights Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations should be urged . 
to ‘hold immediate hearings to rescind or revise the March ` 
1976 agreement that authorizes and. sets guidelines for . ; 





the record. destruction program. js ۱ 
“It is a misguided conception of civil’ liberties that a 


tempts” ‘to compensate for their: abuse by obliterating” 
the: historical record ‘of those abuses; Forgetting the past 
T cannot right its wrongs, and may contribute to their” qe 






































24 3 ۱ ROR fe Eo? ` ۱ 
barrage,” 'as it was called in Cuba, which ITT laid down 
io clear the way for a telephone rate increase in 1957-— 
‘increase for which Batista was later awarded a gold 
elephone, now: on view in Havana's Museum of the 
: Revolution. And there are the requests for compensation. 
y various American hotels, some of which the Cubans 
believe fo be properties of the Mafia. The Cubans are 
-going to be ۶ھ‎ 7 reluctant. to compensate such 
laimants. . 

. Even if Cuba wanted to satisfy Amede ciatis: could 








"capita is as slagnant now as it was in the 1950s. Cuba has 


‘thing onthe’ island is rationed, The mainstay of Castra’s 
economy-—still the sugar-industry—is currently produc- * 


management,’-at levels established a half-century ago, 
during the salad days of ‘American pale There is 
trot E fat to share ou del. i 


yi- jane $t 








"7۰ Moreover, the Cubans have declared of Jate that they 
intend to. maintain the current nature, of their trading 
patterns, Thus, the American traders will have to strug- 
gle for their share of the 35 percent which is allocated 
~~ to Western Europe and Japan. This determination to 
~ maintain two-thirds of its trading relations with the So- 
cialist bloc would seem not only to limit the possibility 
of compensation through trade, but also limit the broader 


‘of the. National Study Commission ‘on Records’ and 


onr the: majority and one an alternatc);- Both' versions 


‘and must be held available for scrutiny by the pub- 


task was'd ne. ] it cites the Federal Records Act of 1950, 





n. heoharis, Pieper. of American diary at Mans 
: ; 
Truman and the Origins of McCarthyism (Quad- 
oks) and The Yalta Myths: An Issue in American 
petin 1945-55 (University of Missouri Press). He is com- 
"8-4 study of internal security policy in the years 1936 
ntatively called On the Road to 1984. ۱ 


pay anything? Certainly it cannot pay much. The Cuban 
.economy is just stumbling ahead; the island's GNP per , 


a debt of almost $6 billion to the USSR; virtually every- . 


ing, thanks to droughts, spare parts shortages and mis- .- 





Documents of. Federal Officials (really ‘two reports, one” ` such ‘requirements, the Code of Federal Regulations; 
firm. -what has been in some question—not least because : 1 
of Richard Nixon's acquisitive instincts—that the papers ہے‎ 
ot: all. federal ‘officials (not ‘only Presidents but bureau <: 
stats, members of Congress and judges) ure public prop: 


lic But having. made this vitally important finding, ‘the `: 


iStudy: Commission evidently felt that the bulk of its. ` ords, within reasonable bounds of confidentiality 


Niversity,.is the author of Seeds.of Repression: .- 


4 










` Cuban relations that may last for another decade 


٦ whi 
. and. preserve’ records. containing adequate and proper... 
^ documentation of the organization, functions,’ policies;:: 















- lation of. basic Government policy, Federal . officials 
: responsible for incorporating in the records of their: "ape 
„cies all essential information on their major. action 
.-The two reports agree that these statutes,- together wi } 
-the Freedom of Information Act, provide sufficient: guat: 
.antees for the preservation of, and access to,- suchas 





acquired. knowledge about the separate records-keepin 
... and document-destruction practices of goverument.2ger 
. cles, and particularly the intelligence agencies.. When. dè 





zu p 

: رض‎ > : ۱ “76, AL ? 
AEE objective, whith is to gain a measüré" of n- p: 
fluence in Cuba in-order to moderate its policies on hu~ 
man rights and. aid to African revolutionaries. 

: JÊ Cuba will not or cannot pay, there remain ‘several 
` possibilities. "The Carter administration ‘might decide. it 
: was in the broader national interest to favor the traders 
and outflank the claimsmen ‘by ending the embargo and 
opening trade without preconditions. But if it did so, 
Cuban goods would likely be attached by angry claims- 
-men:as soon ‘as they reached America. Jt has happened 
in the past when Cuban sugar, ships A. Bean were 
5impounded by local: court orders; | ^ 77: 

Thé real. hope -of tbe claimsmen’ ‘seems ‘to de: that, 
.one way. or'the other, the Congress can be ui io 
compensate: ‘them in order to assure normalization of re- 
: lations with Cuba. The chief counsel for the JCCCC, 
. Samuel Mcliwain, has suggested that, if Congress agrees 
3 to pay Castro any counterclaims for the Bay of Pigs. or 








j e raids, these sums should be set aside to 


-pay U.S. claimants. Or perhaps Congress might. agree to 
..pay back -rent on the Guantinamo base, on the-under- 


p ی‎ that this money: mod B0, via some equitable 


v یڈ‎ tnt 


«formula, to. the claimsmen. :2: . 
: But one senses that the: فیصوت‎ their. hackles 
Hed by the proposed Panama settlement, will. not: be 
` quick to do anything that might be. interpreted as-sur- 
rendering, even indirectly, to Fidel. . The likelihood: is 
that the competing demands of the claimsmen and: the 
traders will contribute powerfully to a paralysis: of U.S.- 
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“obliges ‘the head ofeach federal agency to. “make E 














decisions, , procedar and essential transactions; of, the; 


ANTA ra 


” and notes that, to insure compliance’ 





1976 stipulates that “With particular regard to the form 


۰ھ 


the. safeguarding of national security. — c: 
^ This optimism [ find unwarranted, in view of rece} 


vising multiple filing systems and document-destruction : 
procedures, intelligence bureaucrats have’ in the pasti 
fully 8+80 that their agencies" fepütstions and thüs 
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۱ ا 
uc: vamaged sl “sensitive” docu- conduct aS with the documents that forma!‏ 


a ments ‘of a 0ءء‎ kind ever be licly disclosed. De- I : 
-ispite.the assurance of confidentiality provided by “na- given serial numbers, nor to be filed under the approp: 


` tional security" classifications, these officials devised fil- ate case or caption category. Whenever Hoover or hi 

۰۰ ing procedures that separated extremely sensitive from headquarters staff deemed it advisable to' destroy then 

7 other “national security” classified documents. This sys- they could vanish "without a-trace. An intemal burca 
-tem had a double objective: to permit the prompt de- memorandum of July..19, 1966, from William Sulliva 

- to Cartha De Loach (both men at the time were a 


‘struction -of these sensitive documents without leaving len 2 
behind any clue’ that such documents had ever existed. sistants to the Director) describes in detail the Do Ni 


- 7 Moreover, although some of these record-keeping, prac- File procedure; To. prevent excessive recourse to brea} 
_-tices were ‘established before, and others after, the 1950 ins—which Sullivan characterized’ as “clearly illegal”— 
Act, ‘the legislative requirements that adequate - records and to make sure that sufficient care was taken to pr 


~, be created and preserved were deliberately ignored... © -vent their discovery, prior written authorization from t! 
Director.or assistant: director was required for all su 


“Apparently, the National Archives ` personnel respon- ` ` 
: “sible for reviewing ‘agency. documents "before سال‎ enma Un der 7 کا‎ GF course) m ae 
T "their destruction had been unaware of these procedures * create a retrievable record, and the Do Not File devi 
{intended to avoid public knowledge of illegal activities. . 2 invented to avoid that hazard. In September 197 
"For, on March 26, 1976, the appraiser in the Records .. Congressional testimony, former FBI Assistant Directo 
. | Disposition Division of the National Archives" Office of. Charles Brennan conceded that this was indeed onc pu 
i+ Federal Records Centers ‘who’ had responsibility for: FBI pose of the Do Not File procedure. It would also e: 
able the bureau to comply with court disclosure order 


` Hi documents: authorized (and the ` archivist subsequentl 
- signed) ‘the destruction. “Closed files of the “Federal since witnesses could affirm that a search of FBI recor 
۱ , Bureau of. Investigation containing investigative reports, ` had. been made and no evidence 00 of illeg; 
. [ointer- and intro-office communications, related evidence POPER T activities. : x وه‎ 
دب‎ collected or received during the course of publie “OOU z 
7 N in accordance, with the FBI investigative man- ign 87 DS 1 در‎ MT 
"date." (Emphasis added. ) Thus, extensive files were de- '- The recent discovery of this separate file keeping raisi 


approved thesc ests, Such papers were not to N 


















stroyed without the responsible Archives personnel as- additional questions about the FBI's way with its record 
certaining their historical and public importance, The In the course of reviewing the "Official-Confidentia? 
limited number of personnel (ten) in this Archives Divi- files formerly retained by Hoover in his personal offic 
sion explains why such voluminous files could not be re- . the staff of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligend 
viewed. Yet the National Archives has not requested Activities came across the Sullivan-to-De Loach memd 
money to hire additional staff for the purpose. randum mentioned above. Mark Gitenstein, the sta 


: ie 'In memorandums of April 11, 1940, November 15, , counsel who made this find, then noticed that a captior 
“4941, March 1, 1942, January. 16, 1943, March 9, 1943. | “PF,” had been crossed out in the upper-right-hand corn 
“and November 9, 1944, FBI Director J- Edgar Hoover and the notation added that, in November’ 1971, tl 
advised bureau officials (both those in Washington and ` document had been transferred:to Hoover's -Official-Co 
Spatial Agents in Charge’ of field offices) how-to’ pre- _-: fidential files. Further investigation established,’ first, th 

spare for submission to headquarters memorandums that ., "PF" -stocd for Hoover's “Personal Files”; second, th 

"were not to be retained and.filed in {he FBI's general .. :this document, along with seven other documents, ha 

“files. ‘These communications were to be-typed on pink ~, been transferred from the “B”-entry in the Personal Fil 

“paper (later blue) the bettér to keep them separate.’ (“B'‘for:“Black Bag” jobs’ br break-ins) to Hoover 

‘from whitepaper memorandums which, on receipt by -` Official-Confidential files and, third, that shortly aftd 

Washington, would be. given a serial number for filing ‘his death;in May .1972, Hooyer's Personal.Files hz 

~ purposes. In part, Hoover's reason for setting up this been sent to his home. There, following Hoover's instru 

‘color code had been to-reduce paper ‘work. A deeper `; tions but. ‘allegedly. after first: ‘reviewing the voluminou 

_ "purpose, however, was to enable FBI field offices to con- |“ Personal Files to insure that they contained no offici: 

vey sensitive information ãn writing to ‘the FBI Director documents, the FBL Director’ S personal secretary, Hele 

"or Washington headquarters without running the danger Gandy, destroyed them. In her December 1975 testi 

“that: a: retrievable record’ would thereby be created. His ‘. mony, Ms. Gandy. maintained. that she: „had found ni 


SM 





"April 11,:1940 memorandum identified documents to be other official documents. : :‏ ` ع 
«destroyed as ‘including those “written merely for informa- .. Given the ‘decidedly ‘official d de. of the: Do Wd‏ ¬ 
Es iow iS ven "be retained for permanent. "x File ‘memorandum (the. seven other ítems-rcmain classi‏ 
E i e Marc 2 instruction more specifically - fied, but assuredly Hoover in 1971 considered them of‏ 
identifed ‘these as .including memorandums prepared ficial), we confront the not very credible possibility tha‏ 
solely for the benefit of the Director and other officials | the only alphabetical entry in. Hoover's. Personal File‏ ۱ 
and eventually to be returned:to the dictator [of the T do contain official documents had been the letter “B,‏ 
or ined in rne Diret: °` ` The process by which documents were selected for trans‏ 7 ,ء0 for ete s to be‏ 
's office, E : fer and destruction prevents us from knowing whethe‏ 


"hr 1942: the bureau instituted 0 “Do. Not File” pro- ` the requirements of the 1950 Act and the 1976 Cod 
“cedure for all, field-office requests for: authorization . So 7 were actually met. we tay کی‎ ; E سو‎ 
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recognizably’ illegal’ or “sensitive” 


.addition, despite Atty. Gen, Nicholas Katzenbach's 1966 
"requirement that all requests for authority to wiretap be 
submitted in writing and the.names of those subject to 
such survcillances be included in a special file (an ELSUR 


Index), the wiretap records of the seventeen, individuals |: 


. (White; House and National Security Council aides. and 
۳ ,Teporters) tapped. between 1969 and 1971, allegedly to 
7 Uncover; “the source. or sources of national security leaks, 


°. were: not: placed. in this Index or filed with other FBI F 
Al "national security”. wiretap records. (Nor were the 1972 - 


-:wirelap. records ón "Charles Radford, a lower-level mili 


jtary :ide. suspecied. of having leaked National Security ^ 
7:Ceuucil documents to tbe Joint Chiefs of Staff, included . . 
: 18 the ELSUR. Index or filed -with other FBI “national ۱ 
کا‎ taps; And FBI reports on its surveillance of. 


$1 dive. .pages:that accompanied these reports. 


sly, a’ Do Not File Posie allows those con- 

cemed* to deny knowledge -of the extent’ and nature of ° 
activities, and other: 
recent disclosures:suggest-that such separate filing pro- *- 
= cedures were not confined to break-ins. Thus, Sullivans 
 1969-reports from Paris to Washington headquarters on 
- his. surveillance of nationally syndicated columnist Joseph : 
Kraft were sent under the Do Not File procedure. In 









Anna Chennault in. October/November. 1968 ‘were “pro-.' 


z tected and secured'™:to -insure -that. they’ would not be: . 
„discovered -and:. thereby ..affect | that: year's . Presidential. 
FACE.) ‘Accordingly, when Sullivan told Asst. Atty. Gen. . 
`. Robert Mardian in July 1971 that Hoover might use these 
. taps to blackmail the President, .Mardian, after consulting : 
او‎ Nixon, ‘transferred the tap records from the FBI 


thé ‘safe. of White’ House aide John .Ehrlichman.. -Be-‏ مه 
(Lese. they were not listed -originally in the ELSUR’‏ 


z dex, ‘there was no ‘record either that these files had beer x 


_ Uansferred or that-the wiretaps had’ been carried out: 







<in ‘another area, `: “when” Congress in- ' September. 3971; ۲ 


3 < repealed the emergency: detention title of the McCarran 


‘Internal Security Act of: 1950; Hoover asked Atty. Gen: 


Mitchell bow to- handle the policy documents of‏ ا 
Ld Justice. Department's‏ 


2 19. : 1972, Mardiàn: advised 


sv‏ بو یی هون 
wore‏ خر یر 
TEC ky‏ 
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‘independently ‘ established, 

roader—and illegal—detention . program. On February. i 

E Hoover to destroy these ma- 
B nt upon we study that re-: 





cedure (known as the ton’ Plan), Hoover in: June 
« 1970 advised other intelligence officials who had partici- 
pated to destroy this plan’s working copies. | =+ 
During the pretrial hearings in the Judith Coplon case, 
‘the FBI's extensive and illegal use of wiretapping was 
revealed because Federal ‘District Judge Albert Reeves 
ruled that certain FBI reports be submitted as evidence. 
. Hoover then^devised yet another filing procedure.“ In 
"Bureau Bulletin’ No. 34 of July 8, 1949, he ordered that 
- "facts and information which are considered of a nature 


silted in’ the P changes of intelligence pro- 


'^pót expedient'to disseminate or would cause embarrass- 


ment to the bureau, if distributed" were henceforth to be 
omitted from agent reports, but detailed in the administra- 
Normally, 


"agents employed . administrative pages to. highlight "inves- 


a _ tigative findings or to outline future investigative : ‘efforts. 
۱ ; 5. Because those pages could be.kept separate from’ the:rc- 
= 7 Yacnidiomos (ores ۱ 5 


~: ports, Hoover's order would allow the FBI to conduct 

* iquestionable.or illegal. activities, and profit from “their 
findings «without ` risking ‘disclosure during trial ‘proceed 
“ings or even without responsible Justice تا‎ 

z ; icials ever learning of them. 7 وہ‎ : 1 


"This: 0ھ‎ prevent. discovery of - FBI investi- 
gative activities had also Jed Hoover on October.19, 
1949 to advise all Special Agents in Charge how to' "hide 
the fact that the bureau’ was ‘conducting an extensive 
“security index” program. It predated passage’ of. the 
McCarran Internal Security Act and was partially based 
on a secret directive of August 3, 1948 from Atty. Gen. 
_ Tom Clark. The FBI, however, . began to compile addi- 

tional indexes—a Communist Index, a “Detcom (Com- 
: munist Detention) program" and a '"Comsab (Commu- 
. nist Saboteurs)-program”—without ‘the Attomey Gen- 
.: eral's direction -or knowledge. "fo guard against discovery 
~ of this program by the press "and “the: -Congress——as -Well 
. as to prevent'the Attorney General from discovering the 






:: bureau’s’ independent extension of his: authorization — 


Hoover:advised SACS::'"No-mention must be made-in 
-any investigative report relating to- the classifications" of 
top: functionaries and key figures, nor to the Detcom or 
' Comsab: programs, nor to the securitv index or thè Com- 
munist “Index: "These: investigative "procedures and’ ad- 
ministrative aids are confidential and should x not be know 






"Then, "when ‘the FBI after February 1958, bein io 
‘receive: copies of letters illegally obtained through , the 
i agency's «closely guarded mail cover/intercept: program . 
in ‘New, “York City, similar filing procedures. were. set 
., down, as described in ia November 26, 1962- spemoran- 
. dum. Copies of intercepted mail were ‘to’ be destroyed 
Gf of/no value) or filed in a secure area, "separate. ‘from 
other. FBI files. Such copies were also not to be included: 


".in the subject's case file, although a cross-reference would 


permit retrieval. When significant information found.in 
. this intercepted mail was sent on to FBI field offices or | 
other divisions, .it.was to be paraphrased to disguise. the 
source. "Agents in Charge. of this project in New York 
` werc specifically warned not to disseminate the obtained 
: information outside the Buren and not to cite it i in 7 eny 
۱ pO و‎ ie ve 


C کو‎ 
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eos «aere other FBI files? Obvi 

nót' be answered definitively. When Tnterviewed by David 
Wise, author. of. The Police State, William Sullivan 
' claimed" ihat Jolm -Mohr {then an FBI assistant direc- 
tor) had removed “very mysterious files” from Hoover's 
office after the FBI Director's, death. These were “very 
sensitive and explosive. files,” "Sullivan maintained, and 


3 


not all of them were located by Atty. Gen. Edward Levi ` 


when he found “164 Auch files in the Justice 2 
ment.” 





tendarit document. destruction confined to the FBI. The’ 
CIA's drug program documents were destroyed in Jan- | 
.uary- 1973. Also, during the September 1975 Congres-. 
sional : testimony, CIA Director William Colby affirmed ' 
that "the- agency's. record- -keeping ptactices made it, 
s impossible- to reconstruct past CIA activities involving . 
he production and -retention. of highly poisonous toxins:. 
"Only. a very. limited documentation of activities took. 


que place”; „the desire for compartmentation involving sensi-- 


tive matters. reduced the amount. of record keeping." 


6 0ہ 


, this question can- ^ 


| the Do Not File procedure, written records did not exis 


` FBI domestic security break-ins continued after 1966 ani 


Nor were these. ہہ‎ ‘fling. اج‎ and the. at-: i 


7 Select -Committee's queries concerning the CIA's dru: 
| programs and specifically its toxin program. Not only hac 


' been destroyed in January 1973, but tbe agency's desire 


In 1969, the National Security. “Agency devised similar. ue 


۱ filing and destruction procedures. In 1967,-the NSA had 
begun to intercept the international electronic communi- ‘ 
‘cations of targeted American citizens and organizations. 
The NSA had the equipment necessary to intercept all 
_ lectrcnic messages, cand could isolate particularly desired 
` messages according to pre-selected names or code words. 
. To exploit this capability, the CIA and the FBI provided ` 


: documents showed tbat CIA drug testing on American 


the NSA with a so-called Watch List of individuals or ` ` 


organizations whose messages were to be intercepted. In- 
formal document transmittal and separate filing methods 
were then devised. Being perfectly aware that such inter- . 


` .Cception--was illegal, NSA officials in 1969 worked out. 
. procedures to hide the existence of the activity and their | 
"involvement in it. Reports produced through this eaves- ۱ 


` dropping were given no serial numbers, were not filed’: 


"with other NSA reports, were hand-delivered only to | 


those officials having knowledge of the program, and 
were distributed “For Background Use Only.” Agencies ` 


receiving the material were directed either to ey ito 


s or Tetun it to. ilie NSA Within two, weeks. 





Are these separate ےس تد‎ procé-. : 
| ,dures merely aberrational practices that have ‘now been 


"abandoned? Unfortunately, ‘in ‘the’ absence. of proof to. 
‘the contrary we must assume that ‘they may be continuing ` 
or’ might be. resumed.. It is unlikely that. before 1975. 
responsible, informed citizens would have accused. mes 


` ` intelligence agencies of such practices, and. if they- bad; 


few Americans would have taken them seriously. Further- 
more, recent testimony under oath by intelligence officers ` 
and their responses to document requests during the first 
` intensive Congressional inquiry into the practices of the. 
intelligence community have raised additional questions 
about the intelligence agencies' file-keeping practices. 


Thus in 1975, FBI Director Clarence Kelley during a 


press conference, senior FBI officials testifying before . 


Congress, and FBI memorandums responding to specific 
inquiries of the Senate Select Committee all 6ال‎ that 


2۰ 


وو 





: tions underlying the National Study Commission recom- 
' mendations.-Existing law and regulations do' not appear 


. assuring that the Freedom of Information ‘Act will give 
- access to the full record of federal agency practices. The 


r 


', criminal penalties should be provided for noncompliance. 


x 


' tems do not continue, will not be devised, or if. devised 


. to provide this oversight: It must have subpoena powers 


` the recent past show their bureaucrats to have felt them- 


FBI i break-ins ue لاف وت‎ cana ievestigations lia 


.a damage suit. brought against the government by tb 
‘Socialist Workers Party, the FBI not only produce 


‘covered after “extraordinary and extensive search efforts.’ 


nevertheless be: made, and a number of additional safe- 
. :guards-are required. First, the Congress should enact 
- .legislation ‘specifically. forbidding the maintenance of 
. separate files and requiring federal officials to. create a 



























ceased in 1966, and that the exact number of such pa: 
FBI break-ins could not be provided because, thanks t 


In 1976, however, in response to a court-order involyin 


break-in documents but these documents disclosed tha 


as late as July 1976. 


. In addition, William Colby testified in Spent 197: 
that the CIA could not:be fully responsive to the Senat 


‘documents: concerning the CIA’s general drug program: 


for compartmentation of sensitive materials had “reducec 
[the] amount of record keeping" and thus there had beer 
“only a very. limited documentation of [the] activities 
[which] :. took .place.” But in July 1977,. contradicting 
Colby’s assertions, CIA Director. Stansfield. Turner ad 
vised: the Senate Select Commitfee that documents per 
taining to the CIA’s past drug program -had been dis- 


These, Turner reported, had been found in retired archives 
filed under. financial accounts. The newly discovered 


citizens had been more extensive than had been disclosed 
in 1975... '- 

The file-keeping ees, eni their ande intent 
to prevent public/Congressional knowledge of question- 
able or patently illegal activities, challenge the assump- 


adequate to guarantee retention of public papers, thus 


problem is more complex and thorny than the commis- 
sion recognized. Perhaps: the preservation and access to 
such papers cannot be insured. But the. attempt should 


unitary’ and complete filing system.’ Heavy fines and 


Second, an oversight committee should be created to in- 
sure that-more dual, ‘triple or even more elaborate sys- 


cannot remain undetected.” An independent board of 
archivists, journalists and ‘historians might well be created 


and complete authority to inspect agency filing sysiems. 
Third, and perhaps this would be less a procedural change 
than a political awakening, cold-war secrecy and national 
security assumptions must be critically reassessed, 


The: intelligence agencies’ record-keeping oracle in 


selvés above the Jaw. Rather than being bound to respect 
legal or constitutional limitations, these oflicials.decidcd 
that the law could be safely circumvented, first by cx- 








t 





poiting popular and Congressional torera: secrecy, - 
d then by devising elaborate filing ‘proc es ‘to -pre- 
ent discovery. What is needed for a return to, govern- 
went ‘by law, and’ not by men, is to create. safeguards” 
gainst. thè tendency. ‘of intelligence agency ‘officials to, 
ecide for مور‎ and secretly, what. national policy .- 


ast-Gernmany was. on alie front page. of The New-York. 
Times. on September 24; It was:a rare ‘occurrence, -caused - 
time. by. the news that' a’ stream-of dissident , Writers, 
"musicians. and theatre people is flowing out of the country.” 
"The spate- of- :expulsions—soimne: forced; others -merely* : 
encouraged -— began. with. Wolf. Biermann; the unorthodox ' 
Marxist Singer-poet- ‘who was refused permission to return. 
from a trip-to West Germany:last autumn. 7 ES n 
~The goverament of the German Democratic Republic 

cwas.at first surprised when-scores of other intellectuals 

-protested the exclusion of Biermann. It briefly detained 

a few of them, put some under house arrest, but left the - 
“majority alone until it decided that they too would be 
"better out of the country. In the last ten months the 
: cultural migration has included more than twenty intel- 
:-fectuals. The facts reported. in the Western media were: 
“trues: the events are sad. Western. newsmen covering the . 
‘Belgrade review ‘conference on European Security: and - 
hs Cooperation. this month. (it: opened: on October 3} now” 
ave.a new peg on which to hang legitimate, stories: -about^ 
repression: in Eastern. Europe, ait مر‎ 









































n Eastern -Europe :to; gó- beyond :the--clichés: " Howzmany +s 
ports of: the recent..exodus from the. GDR -have-con-—- 
asted the situation: with :the.'position-of.intellectuals:iu 
the: Soviet Union -or. Czechoslovakia? ‘In: those -countries 
23 is a:mild. form: of- punishment, when compared i 
طانہ<‎ the “more usual practice «of imprisonment, : or~ iu- 7 
emal- exile -with -no chance جا‎ pursue; one's ^workz-In 5 
-Germany.. an- exit wisa bas: become:the most COIS, 
on. punishment,*at "Jeast for: "prominent intellectual: dis- - 
ssidents. -For : those -brought::up ..ou--an ideological: diet :: 
in"which: tbe-GDR.: was: always --described «às: the: “most -” 
gt authoritarian ‘state. in Communist ‘Enrope tlis may- seem - 
n-aberration. Those who -remember=that. East Germany = 
as the- only East -European state iw which: the Stalinist - 
purges of ‘the early” 1950s: produced ino executions,- may." 
see’ it as just a- mild case of: ‘history’ repeating itself. 
Yo country has had a: ponet image abroad than- ‘East 





Jonathan Steele, Washington ٭‎ "corresponde! for the Man 
‘chester Guardian, was formerly its East: European -corre- 7 
ondent. His book, Inside East Germany: The State That’. 
Came in from the Cold, was 7 ۷۶ by 2 Books on ^ 
ber. 3 i We gs RI 
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"sports; “could ‘prove, to be “ec smetic, 


 .in most people's minds as 'tlié 







`.” French diplomatic alphabet; Erich Honecker found him- 


E ing. ی امه‎ ced. fob the: GDR; “its relations: with : 
“. itstallies-in’ Eastern Europe: vere snot without «problems. . 





Yet:there:is also: something: sorrowful: about ‘the’ in 
bility: or unwillingness. of: most: Westerners- "writing about 



























ple's "right to. know" as ‘about ‘national security. as, 
it does about economic po Cy. ‘Otherwise, the recommen ; : 


i chill be. Cori this + enced a E reaffirm ihe: peo- 
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ingly called. “The | hideous: ‘Berlin S Wall fixed. itself. den 
رد‎ oia new German | 
: brütalism. "More than” that, t^was:takensás.a symbol. of . 
illegitimacy-” ‘Here. was “graphie and deadly "'proof.that: ‘the ےن‎ 
GDR isa bastard” state. FOF twóü'decades the West- tried.: 
40 wish East Gerinany away:"The attempt failed; “and the: 
“2 Helsinki: “Conference of” 1975— precursor-ot.. this: month's 
“Meeting “in Belgrade—becáme; A3hezcoming-out : “party. for.. 
the "East; German :leadership.::By an -3ccident -of =the: . 









self sitting between Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and تا کر‎ 
ident Ford. Nothing could have.been more ironic than.- 
‘that the East German party leader. should be Hanked by- 
the heads of government of the two countries which had ` 
done more. than رمع‎ © oilers to prevent the OORS coming - 
into being. :: ^ 


unos‏ کے مس مم سپ و 












. To be. sure pue sud du D. into. the: Warsaw, Pact: وو‎ 









Jn. Short, "Fasi-Germany-had, to-gain-Jepitimacy: و‎ 
yes of. dts friends. .as well asits enemies; During the first 
ostwar years "Stalin: saw.the - country-.primarily: as a. 
' strategic” buffer; for. the2Soviet-Union»and a source ‘of: ° 
* reparations ‘ payments; thé interests -of: the. small- minority :- 


em 0] : Communists ; in::the-"Soviet:;Zone of « Germany . took, ; 








- second-placë Three- times; first ‘under. Stalin, ther under.» 
+ .MalenkovzandBeria;. ¿and finally- under- Khrushchev, thei 
: USSRi-toyeds}withs the«idea~ of withdrawing from: the.: 











; country sin return :for-the: neutralization -of the whole-of  ~ 


۱ .. Germany; ji Although the: Russians hoped, “atleast in.the 
‘period just’ “after.the war, “that a. neutral Germany ' would... 
E - be Jeftward-leaning, they were more. concerned to. insure .. 

_ that its foreign. policy .-was-safe-than that its political . 
system was -Communist:)In-1955, to the. chagrin of the . 
2, East.German leadership, ‘the Soviet Union recognized the , 
Federal Republic: without: demanding .a ‘diplomatic ~quid ' x 


2 : pro. quo: for: the GDR.. Jt. was. not. until 1974, almost : 


` exactly; a. year; after . the GDR's entry into the United - 
. Nations, “that . reciprocity came and. the United’ States - 
ا‎ East 0 ; 


wor ی‎ 5 
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By Athan G. Theoharis 


Professor of History, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE MUTED CONTROVERSY precipitated 
T by former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger’s insistence on his right to 
define. as his personal property the 
stenographic records of his telephone 
and office conversations renews the rela- 
tively recent concern over whether the 
papers of prominent political figures 
should be considered public or personal 
property. The criteria for limiting ac- 
cess to the records of public officials 
admittedly are a central concern of 
the historical and archival professions. 
More importantly, they are crucial to 
the conduct of our political system. A 
system df government based on prin- 
ciples of accountability and checks and 
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ON PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTABI 
AND CHECKS AND BALANGES CA 
ONLY FUNCTION EFFECTIV 
THERE IS KNOWLEDGE OF THE PAST 
ACTIONS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS.” 


8 


balances can only function effectively if 
there is knowledge of the past actions 
of public officials. 

The creation of the National Study 
Commission on Records and Docu- 


ments of Federal Officials in response ` 


to the agreement between former Pres. 
Richard Nixon'and the head of the 
ae Services Administration Arthur 
ampson implicitly contirms the im- 
portance of access. The Nixon-Samp- 
som agreement recognizing the former 
President's papers as his personal prop- 
erty and his right to control, and pos- 
sibly destroy, them precipitated a furor 
which forced Congress and the articu- 
late public to confront an issue which 
had formerly not been seriously ad- 
dressed. If welcome, that awareness 
came rather late—the Nixon-Sampson 
agreement posed the possiblity that 
important documents aes SE de- 


OO 


cae 






stroyed. We have recently learned, how- 7 


ever, that, shortly after his death in. 
May, 1972, former FBI Director J: 
Edgar Hoover's “personal files” were, in 
fact, destroyed. Myr. Hoover was no 
ordinary Federal otficial—his tenure as 
FBI Director dated from 1924 and 
the decisions he made had crucial benar- 
ing for the conduct of past Federal 


policy and, given recent Congressional 


inquiries, for the determination of 
future legislative policy. Thus, the 
destruction of these "personal files" is 
a matter of interest not merely to the 
archivist, the historian, or the merely 
curious. In a basic sense, this 1972 ac- 
tion squarely poses the question of what 
are personal papers and who ultimately 
should make this determination? Is 
there a need to develop procedures 
whereby pubiic officials (whether elec- 
tive or "eG ) E not have the 
S. 
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- absolute discretion. to. determine what 

„are “personal,-as opposed to official, 
papers and the conditions and standards 
for” access? The Hoover case demon- 

` strates that these are not academic ques- 
tions and impels immediate action to 
safeguard the public interest and to de- 
vise procedures to insure that important 
papers are not destroyed or closed for 
arbitrary or personal reasons. 


Can public officials 
destroy their papers? 

` fa the case of Hoover's “personal 
Bles," it is-not unreasonable to conclude 
that official papers were destroyed. The 
Congressional investigations into the de- 


struction of these files—first conducted . 


by the staff of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee to Study Governmental Opera- 
tions with Respect to Intelligence Ac- 
. tivities and.then by the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Governament Information 
and. Individual Rights of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
—-established that, shortly before his 
death, Hoover reviewed certain of his 
personal files. As a result o£ his review, 
the Ditector ordered eight documents 
transferred from his "personal files" to 
his “official-confidential files." All these 
eight had originally been filed in the 
letter "B" entry of Hoover's "personal 
files" One of these documents, out- 
lining the Bureau's "Do Not File" pro- 
cedure for the conduct of break-ins, 
has been publicly released. This docu- 
ment clearly was not personal—it de- 
tails how recognized illegal activities 
would be authorized and further out- 
lines how ‘this record could not be- 
come publicly released. 


Furthermore, during the hearings 
conducted by the House Subcommittee, 
Miss . Helen Gandy, Hoovers former 
personal secretary, testified that, at his 
direction, affirmed after his death by 
Acting FBI Director Clyde Tolsou and 
other Bureau officials, she destroyed 
Hopver's "personal files." Before doing 
so, she maintained, she reviewed these 
files and determined, without the con- 
cuttence of any other responsible 
Official, that they contained no official 
matters. Accepting her testimony on 
face value, we must conclude that only 
the "B" entry of Hoover's "personal 
files" had included documents pertain- 
ing to official Bureau business. This con- 
clusion does not seem likely or con- 
vincing. Yet, since the files have been 
destroyed, we have no way of resolving 
this important matter. 

At issue here, then, is the control 
over the papers of prominent public 
figures. Can we allow interested parties 
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4. . 
e... the public offcial, his or her 
secretary, or associates) to determine 
whetber certain papers should be pre- 
served? In this case, Congress (then in 
the midst of an important inquiry into 
abuses of power by Federal intelligence 
agencies) was denied the information 
essential to meeting its oversight, in- 
vestigative, and legislative responsibil- 
ities. Historians as well will confront 
the inevitably haunting possibility that 
relevant and essential documents were 
destroyed. Moreover, the public's inter- 
est in a full accounting of past activities 


as the basis for judgment about future , 


policy and priorities has been denied. - 

When is a document produced by a 
public official personal and not. official? 
On the face, there is no problem con- 
cerning income tax returns or cor- 
respondence involving familial and pri- 
vate matters. What about correspond- 
ence (whether to other public officials, 
family, or friends) bearing upon the in- 
dividual's conduct in office? Can this be 
classified as personal, to be retained 


, aud/or destroyed at the discretion of 


the individual? Let me give an example 
of such a document marked by the 
sender "personal" and then «comment 
on its significance. I have selected this 
document only to raise the question 
who is to judge, and on the basis of 
what criteria, what is a persorial as op- 
posed to an official paper. The letter I 
shall cite was not destroyed and is de- 
posited in the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Library. Tn hen We oe 

On Sept. 10, 1964, Assistant FBI Di- 
rector Cartha DeLoach wrote White 
House aide William Moyers: _ 


Thank you for your very thoughtful and 
generous note concerning our operation in 
Atlantic City. Please be assured that it 
was a pleasure and privilege to be able 
to be of assistance to the President, and 


all the boys that were with me.felt hon- - 


ored in being selected for the assignment. - 

I think everything worked out well, and 
l'm certainly glad that we were able to 
come through with vital tidbits from time 
to time which were of assistance to you 
and Walter (Jenkins, another White House 
aide]. You know you have only to call 
9n us when a similar situation arises 

Thank you again for taking time out 
of your busy day to write to me, and I 
hope we can get together soon: 


The informal and personal tone of 
this letter, the implication of 


helpfulness, and the vagueness of the 


references (to “our operations,” “assist 


ance.” "all the boys," "vital tidbits," 
and "similar situation"), all suggest 
that this was an innocuous personal 
letter, This was not the case, however, 
and indeed it is rather fortuitous that 


Zu 


we ca 
ences and assess the value of this "per- 


simple - 


derstand these cryptic refer- 


sonal" correspondence. 


As part of its investigation of the ` 


Federal intelligence agencies, the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence Activ- 
ities learned that a special FBY squad 
headed by Mr. DeLoach had been 
assigned to cover the 1964 Democratic 
National Convention in Atlantic City, 
N.J. This squad's ostensible objective 
was to obtain information needed to 
protect the President, and particularly 
concerning efforts to disrupt the con- 
vention. This information was for- 


: warded to the White House. However, 


clearly political information acquired 
incident to this surveillance was also 
forwarded as well. Was the White 
House aware of this political intelli- 
gence effort? If so, did the White House 


this political advantage? FBI records 
made available to the Senate Select 
Committee do not conclusively answer 
these questions. The DeLoach 
Moyers letter, however, does, 


FBI record-keeping . 
procedures 


Nor is the issue merely the possibil- 
ity that so-called personal papers might 


` be destroyed. The Senate Select Com- 


mittee and the House Subcommittee on 
Government Information investigations 
also established that various intelligence 


‘agencies devised separate file-keeping 
These procedures would : 
enable the agencies to destroy official . 
documents without leaving a record 


procedures. 


that this had been done. 


"hus, in memoranda of April 11,* 


order that this cease or did it exploit . 


to 


1940; Nov, 15, 1941; March 1, 1942; 


Jan. 16, 1943; March 9, 1943; and Nov. . 


9, 1944, FBI Director Hoover informed 
Bureau Headquarters officials and super- 
visors o£ procedures detailing how to 


: .prepare memoranda which were not to 
‘be retained and filed in the FBI's gen- 


eral files. The ostensible purpose was to 


minimize unnecessary paper work. The 


April 11, 1940, and March 1, 1942, 


Bors 


memoranda, however, suggest that a. 


further purpose had been to insure that 
sensitive information could be conveyed 
to the FBI Director and high-level 
Washington Bureau officials in writing 
with the assurances that this informa- 
tion could be kept confidential and no 
permanent record would thereby have 
been created. The April 11, 1940, 
memorandum identified such documents 
to be destroyed as including “memo- 
randa written merely for informative 
purposes, which need not be retained 
for permanent filing." The March 1, 
1942, memorandum more specifically 
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: ‘identified these documents as incl 


memoranda “prepared solely for 


benefit of the Director which will pos- 


fibly be:«seen by the Director and other 
“officials and eventually be returned to 
the dictator [of the memorandum] to be 
destroyed or retained in the Director's 
office.” 

This procedure to destroy "informa- 
tional" documents provided the basis 
for the Bureau's “Do Not File" pro- 
cedure instituted in 1942 for the 
authorization of break-ins. Described 
in detail in an internal Bureau memo- 
randum of July 19, 1966, from William 
Sullivan to Cartha DeLoach, the "Do 
Not File" procedure was based on the 
recognition that break-ins were "clearly 
illegal” and thus could not be author- 
ized from “outside the Bureau.” To in- 
sure that FBI agents would not resort to 
break-ins excessively, and further that 
they would have devised sufficient safe- 
guards to insure against discovery of 
FBI involvement, prior written author- 
ization from the Director or the Assist- 
ant Director was required for. all 
planned break-ins. This requirement 
meant that a written record of the re- 


quest and the authorization would’ have 


to be created. To insure that these 
documents could not be uncovered or 
that there would be no record that 
they had been destroyed, this special 
filing procedure was devised—unlike 
other written communications from the 
field, break-in documents from the field 
offices to Washington would not be 
given a serial number and filed. Ac- 
cordingly, these documents could be 
destroyed (indeed, the directions for 
this procedure were that they were to 
be destroyed) without leaving a record 
that this had been done. This pro- 
cedure would thereby permit the Bureau 
to comply with discovery requirements 
during trial proceedings and affirm that 
a search ‘of FBI files uncovered no 
evideace of illegal activities, and to 
comply with any Congressional requests 
for access. to Bureau files without po- 
litical risk. 


The arrogance of 
intelligence officials 


This attempt to safeguard “sensi- 
tive" information underlay similar filing 
procedures employed by the FBI and 
the National Security Ageacy (NSA). 
It also determined the decisions of 
former CIA Director Richard Helms to 
order certain documents destroyed and 
of the participants in the formulation 
of the Huston Plan to ensure that work- 
ing copies of the final report were de- 
stcoyed, Thus. the wiretap records of 
the 17 individuals (White House and 
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National Security Cogncil aides and 
reporters) tapped between ™1969 and 
1971 allegedly to uncover the source(s) 
of leaks of "natíonal security" informa- 
tion were not filed with other FBI 
"national security" wiretap records or 
included in the Bureau’s ELSUR Index. 
The wiretap records on Charles Rad- 
ford, a military aide suspected of 
having leaked National Security Coun- 
cil documents to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, were also filed separately. Further- 
more, the reports from Paris of Assist- 
ant FBI Director William Sullivan 
based on his physical surveillance of 
nationally syndicated columnist Joseph 
Kraft were sent to. Washington under 
the "Do Not File" procedure. We have 
also learned that, in January, 1973, CIA 
Director Helms ordered destroyed the 
tapes and transcripts (and logs) of his 
telephone calls and room conversations. 
Lastly, in June, 1970, Director Hoover 
ordered that all working copies of the 
Huston Plan should be destroyed and, 
in 1969, the National Security Agency 
devised filing procedures similar to 
those adopted by the Bureau for the 
authorization of break-ins. Having 
compiled a Watch List of those particu- 
lar American citizens and organiza- 
tíons whose international communica- 
tions were to be intercepted, and 
cognizant that this warrantless elec- 
tronic surveillance was illegal, the NSA 


devised a formal system to insure "more. - 


restrictive control and security of sensi- 


tive information” and thereby “restrict. 


the knowledge" of the Agency's in- 
volvement in this activity. Reports pro- 


duced under this interception program - 


would not be given NSA serial num- 
bers and would be disseminated “For 
Background Use Only,” and agencies 
receiving these reports were directed to 
destroy the material or return it to the 
NSA within two weeks. 

Was the resort to these separate 
filing procedures confined to these three 
agencies and to these now-known pro- 
grams? Are we now fully aware of the 


scope and objectives of activities con- ` 
ducted by Federal agencies and of- ۰ 
ficials? Clearly, we do not know the. 


answers to these questions. I doubt 
that any thoughtful citizen would even 
have claimed as late as 1974 that Fed- 
eral agencies would have devised such 
filing procedures. Furthermore, in the 
summer of 1976, as the result of a 
suit brought by the Socialist Workers 
Party against the Federal government, 
we learned that the FBI continued to 
conduct break-ins after 1966 and that 
written records of break-in requests 
and reports were still extant. This is 
significant only because FBI officials~— 


۰ 


ocuments submitted to, and in testi- 

y before, the Senate. Selest, Com- 
mittee in 1975 in the course of a serious 
Congressional inquiry—had suggested 
that break-ins had ended subject to Di- 
rector Hoover’s order of 1966 and 
that all records of this practice had 
been destroyed pursuant to the “Do 
Not File", requirement. 


Conclusion 


In thís article, I have not sought to 
call attention again to the abuses of 
power of Federal intelligence agencies 
—that is the function of other con- 
stituted bodies. This summary, bow- 
ever, is intended to highlight the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the task confront- 


-iag Congress today. The problem is 


not solely how to resolve the competing 
claims affecting access to the papers 
and records of public officials and 
agencies and the standards for deter- 
mining classification restrictions. An ad- 
ditional consideration could be stated 
in the form of a series of questions: 
Are we fully knowledgeable about the 
official activities of public officials and 
agencies? Can we be assured that even. . 
classified records, when and if opened, 
are complete and accurate? Is there not 
then the need to insist upon the public's 
right of access to all papers produced 
by public officials in the course of 
their tenure in office? 

I concede that this series of questions 
minimizes the privacy rights of public 
Officials, I see no other recourse— © 
no longer can we operate on the 
assumption that public officials will not 
destroy their files. The responsibilities 
of public service are onerous and the 
rewards are not commensurate with 
these responsibilities. Yet, ours is a 
complex political system: which, at the 
minimum, requires the assurance of 
complete information for its effective 
operation. .Basic to the functioning and 
preservation of this system is the im- - 
perative that public officials be account- 
able for their official. activities and that, 
when these officials abuse power, we 
can be apprised of that fact in order 
to take whatever remedial measures are 
deemed sufficient or necessary to pre~- 
vent recurrence. This, I think, is the 
most compelling argument for access 
and for devising new oversight pro- 
cedures to ensure that interested parties 
can not either control or destroy im- 


- portant publie documents. That was the 
„central task before the National Study 


Commission and an issue which, given 
its report and findings, should com- 
mand the total interest and involvement 
of the American public and its political 
leaders. 
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ALL FBI INFORMATION CONTAINED AN 
JAN 2 9 1979 HEREIN, IS UNCLASSIFED A 
DATE BY Aue 0240. BCE/D ۱ 

\ 

Mr, Robert L. Saloschin, Director FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ۱ 


Office of Information Law and Policy 
Department of Justice 
Washington, DC 20530 


M TEL 1 Sionas 





wert, Kd naad 
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I understand that on January 22, 1979, you and Jim O'Neill discussed your 


Dear Mr. Saleschin: 


memorandum to ma of January 16, 1979, regarding the notice announcing the 


Lp 


formation of "Historians for Freedon of Information," In order to 





provide you with additional information I am enclosing a copy of a 
study we completed last month concerning the disposition of Federal 
Buresu of Investigation field office investigative files. I think 


ARTT, 


that you will find it of interest. 


If you still "2 that a سس‎ be helpful, wa would be 


T NL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
Sincerely, KEREN iS GAQCASSIIED 9 
Lars 


Archivist جس‎ States peny € 6 - FY s ~ [R 


Enclosure 


ready to attend. 
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1 ut : Ident. 
JAN 12 1979 Intell. 
l— us William H. Webster 
Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, DC 20535 
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Public Affs. Of. 
Dear Judge Webster: 2 CS i میا‎ E Gead Kee 


j[As you are aware, the National Archives and Records Service (NARS) with GA 
ilyour cooperation early last year initiated a review of the current recorde-———...... 
i schedule for FBI field office investigative files and the procedures for 

its application to the records. The purpose of the review was to determine 
j whether any revisions to the schedule and the procedures were necessary. 

























‘Enclosed is a copy of our report on this matter. The report concludes 
i the procedures established by the FBI for implementing its schedul 
y for field office investigative files do not deviate from the retention 
istandards approved by NARS for these ‘records. The report also concludes 
that no change need be made in the current standard for temporary retention 
w Hof field office investigative files. However, it does recommend that the 
q gT revise the wording of the retention standards in its current schedules 
#for such files in order to (1) define more clearly the retention periods 
jin effect for the files and (2) document more fully that the disposal of 
Al the files is governed by the expiration of fixed retention periods. Your 
ML records management staff has accepted this recommendation and h®S™8tbimeswer ates 
$ for NARS approval a AS sche 7 for A fi ce investigative files. 


ARE. Led opm 
I want to thank you یچ‎ the coober 2 hat receiv the FBI 2 


in conducting this review. Members of my staff received the fubkeet ——— —— 
(measure of assistance from each Bureau representative with whom they dealt. 
We particularly appreciate the extensive time and effort rendered b 
James W. Awe, Section Chief, Records Systems Section, and ESE 

EUNT Se of his staff. Please extend our thanks to them. 
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JAMES B. RHOADS 

Archivist of the United States E 
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DISPOSITION OF 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION FIELD OFFICE INVESTIGATIVE FILES 


December 1978 


Prepared by: Office of Federal Records Centers 
National Archives and Records Service 
General Services Administration 
Washington, DC 20408 
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Honorable William S. Sessions 
Director. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington, t.c. 535 . Recon کل‎ 
E Ee J Eles + 
Dear Mr. 1۳ Des Rue T: مرن‎ A E | ^ 


I am sorry that you were unable to attend the December 13, 
1990, World War II Executive Branch Steering Committee meeting 
at the National:Archives. One of the agenda items at the 

GIC o Putus AN. jmeeting was the declassification of World War II records. One 
TeephoeRm. | {'|problem the group confronted in considering this matter is that. 
Director's Sey! Pino one knows just how much of the documentation from thé era of' 
World War II remains to be reviewed. : 





, .We a know that there are ‘almost 27,000,000 pages of classified 
“records from the World War. II era currently in thé custody of: 
the National Archives. We’ are. working to reduce this backlog, 
but each. year the volume grows as agencies transfer more records. 
to NARA. In 1990, for. ‘example, we reviewed and declassified 
.. 10,270,000 pages of material. At. the same time, however, we  . 
و‎ ONA another 10,232,500 pages of classified World War II 
"records. With this situation, it is virtualiy impossible for. 
NARA to estimate the resources it would require to review all of | 
the classified records from the World War II era. Moreover, 
accurate data on the amount of World War II material remaining 
in the custody of the creating or receiving Federal agencies is 
currently unavailable. Enclosed is a brief summary of what is cup 
‘known about classified World War II records in agency custody. vult 





Therefore, in accordance with suggestions heard at the meeting 
“lon December 13, I am requesting the assistance of the members of: 
the Steering Committee in identifying the volume of records yet: 
مت‎ be transferred to the National Archives and reviewed for 


possible declassification. CG -3286 - 14 7[ E : : 


I would appreciate your assistance in. determining the volume of 
Federal Bureau of Investigation records from the World War II ` 
era that has not yet' been transferred to the National Archives. 
For these records, it would be helpful if you could also Dr 
indicate which, if any, of these records have been previously +, 
reviewed for declassification, whether any groups of them would ^ 
be subject to systematic or bulk review, and whether your EREY ` 
could provide any additional resources for such a review. 

Please feel free to add any general comments on the 
declassification process. With this information, I believe that 
jwe can 0 to 8+6 some possible transfer dates and to 
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estimate the resources required for any further declassification 
| of these important records. 


|T hope that you will be able to attend the next meeting of the 
Steering Committee, which will be held on June 3, 1991. Until 
‘then, best wishes. 


\ 


Sincerely, 


DON W. WILSON 
Archivist of the United States 


Enclosure 


cc: Oliver Revell, Deputy Director for Investigations 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, DC 20520 











World War II Classified Records in Agency Custody 


INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 


A. Central Intelligence Agency: Ca. 800-1000 cubic 
feet of World War II era records of the Office of Strategic 
Services. The agency retains original records screened out of 350 
cubic feet transferred to the National Archives. 


B. Federal Bureau of Investigation: Ca. 2,500 cubic 
feet of World War II era records appraised as permanent in 1982. 
The records are in various subject classifications. However, two 
of the classes which are predominately WW II, 98 Sabotage and 65 
Espionage, make up the majority of the cubic footage. Much of the 
World War II material is on microfilm. Since 1982 the Bureau has 
transferred only 290 cubic feet of records. 


C. The National Security Agency: Ca. 600 cubic feet 
of original World War II era records. Sanitized copies of 60% of 
this material was transferred to the National Archives (495 cubic 


feet). 


‘MILITARY AGENCIES 


A. Army: Most of the World War II era records have 
been transferred to the National Archives. One notable exception 
is the Army Investigative Records Repository at Ft. Meade. 

Unknown volume of classified records and ca. 17,000 reels of World 
War II and post war microfilm. Small collections appropriate for 
transfer are retained by the Center for Military History and the 
Corps of Engineers. Unknown volume of classified World War II 
chemical warfare and ordnance believed to be in the custody of 
Edgewood Arsenal and Aberdeen Proving Ground. 


B. Navy: Ca. 9,200 cubic feet of World Wer II era 
records. The Navy Historical Center retains 2,850 cubic feet most 
of which is unclassified. This material is scheduled for transfer 
to the National Archives in 1995-96. The Marine Corps Historical 
Center has begun transfer of its remaining 1,350 cubic feet of 
World War II material to the National Archives. Another 5,000 
cubic feet of Navy SEABEE World War II era material is retained by 
the Office of Naval Facilities Engineering Command in Port 
Hueneme, California. If not already declassified, these records 
would be suitable for "bulk" declassification. 


C. Air Force: Ca. 5,500 cubic feet of World War II 
material. Air Force Historical Research Center retained originals 
of ca. 500 cubic feet of World War II records and transferred a 
microfilm copy to the National Archives. Roughly 10% remain 
classified. An additional 5,000 cubic of research and development 
records, publications and general correspondence are currently 
being appraised for possible ی وتو‎ 6 the National Archives. 
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If not already declassified, these records would be suitable for 
"bulk" declassification. 


CIVILIAN AGENCIES 


A. Department of Energy: Volume unknown. DOE has 
retained most of its predecessor agency World War II era records 
in various sites nationwide. The Coordination and Information 
Center in Las Vegas, Los Alamos, Hanford, Oak Ridge, and Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory all have World War II materials which are 
suitable for transfer to the National Archives. Percentage of 
classified remains high. 


B. Treasury: Volume unknown. Treasury has among a 
variety of records series in the Department Office (formerly the 
Office of the Secretary), World War II era records relating to 
International financial and monetary policy. The records of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for International Affairs have 
been appraised. No records have been transferred. Even if not 
classified, foreign government information presents access 
problems. 


C. Department of Justice: 3,500 cubic feet of World 
War II Internal Security Litigation case files containing 
classified records. Under a schedule approved in 1989, the 
Department has begun transferring World War II material to the 
National Archives (35 cubic feet of World War II policy records 
were transferred in 1989). 
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This report is the outcome of a study conducted by tne National ۱ 
Archives and Records Service (KARS) of the disposition of. Federal 5۷۸۲ا و‎ 
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of Investigation (FRI) field office investigat ive files. The purpose of 


was to detemine, through a. review of the current disposition‏ سل رده 
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schedule for such files and procedures for its application to the records, 


whether revision to either the schedule or tho procedures was necessary. 
The study was initiated through an exchange of correspondence in 


p 
"Maroh 1978 betsreen James RB. Rhoads, Archivist of tye United States, and 


Jilliam He Webster, Director of ihe FRI, NARS undertook the study 0۵ 


“of j46 responsibility for oversight of records management practices in 


Vederal agenvies end its concern over the appearance of a ruber of news- 


ganer end n current records control 
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The study ves conducted by staff members of the 








Recors Disposition Division, Office of Fed al Records Centers, 





with the assistanco of the staff of the Records Systems Section within 


the PRI's Hecorós Manapomont Division. The NARS toam consisted of Thomas 
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W. Wadlow, Director, Records Disposition Division, and 


with extensive exoorienco in ty ıê appraisal of intelligence and investiga- 





ch 


Sve records, The team enjoyed the fullest cooperation from the NBI in 





conóvetinz the study. Special mention mst be made of the assiotance 


rendered by Specisl Arent James Y. Ave, Section Qhiof, Records “PRE ID TIAL 
| ee rid — 06 E: 
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and. his staff. Not only did the staff of the Records Systems 


Section Locate and retrieve the headquarters case files recnested by the 


at 

> 
Le 
Uo 


team, but the staff also arranged for access to other FBI docunenta- 


tion and personnel consulted in the course of the study. In addition, Ul 


pat | ۳ ۱ 
P Stuff member accompanied the HANS Jon its field office visits in order to 


facilitate review of the files and arrange interviews with field personnel. 


B. Specific issues. The study of Cisposition of BPEL field office 


investigative files encompassed three related issues. Outlined below are 


nf 


brief descriptions of the issues, the purpose of studying them, and the 


manner in wbich thev were examined. 
5 Application of current disposal arthority for field office 


bo investigative files. This phase of the study involved an examination of 


Je 


the current field officea schedule for investigative files and the manner 





n which 
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records, NARS sought to determine 


conformed vith the 
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ADDITIVE EF a .The conduct of 


E this hase of the stud: included (a) review of FBI ‘documentation on diss 





orocednres for fisl2 offico investi abive giles end (b) inspection of 
LE Mad e^ L. i e 
disposal practices &t.*exnam ei a11 offices. Ghaoter IT of thas report 


^ aA بب‎ 
contains bhe discussion and conclusions relating bo this issue, 
2. Reporting requirements and the FBI central records systene 
the study involved an evalnation of the FBI's reporting 
requirements for field office investigations, Several published comments 
had guestioned whether the FBI!s headquarters case files vontatsed a full 


11 


account of field office actions in substantive investigations.  NARS sought 
to determine whether FRE procedures provided for the sulmission to head- 
quarters of such accounts in substantive invasticationsa. The conduct r 
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this phase of the study included (a) examination of FEI mammals on adminis- ' ' 


trative procedires and investigative operations and (b) review of headquar- 
ters inspection reports for their evaluation of reporting هن‎ in eight 
different field offices 0 a ten year period (Exhibit, I lists the field 
offices and Pods covered by the inspection reports). Chapter IIT of the 1 
report contains the disaussion and conclusions relating to this isl N- Dati lí 5 
3. Headquarters ard field 86 investigative files: a compa- 

"rison, This phase of the study involved a comparison of the content of 
headquarters and field office investigative files for the same cases. 
Previous NARS appraisals had determined that field office investigative 
files did not have sufficient historical or other research value to warrant 
72 ۱ retention by the Federal Government. However, these appraisals 
had not included on-site examination of the records. As several researchers 
had stated that field office. investigative files contains substantive 
documentation that was not contained in headquarters files? NARS decided 
that its reevaluation of field office files should include (a) an examina- 
tion of such files and (b) a comparison of their contents with those of 
headquarters ¢ case files for he. same cases, M purpose d such & compa- 
rison was to determine whether headquarters case files document substantive 
field office investigations to such a degree as to warrant authorizing 
disposal of the field office case files. | 

; The ( of this phase of the study included visits to 
مو‎ major ‘FBI field offices Glew York City, Chicago, and Washington, D.C.) 
and Sannat ion of E field. office investigative filen, The files covered 
a full range of investigative matters--criminal, security, and applicant 


yt 
cases (Exhibit, 2, furnishes a 500000200 perde of the case files examined. 


in the course of the study). Although dee. of the files involved rout 
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` 1. - Athan Theoharis, "Double-Entry Intelligence Files," Nation, 
October و22‎ 1977, pp. 393-7; 3 John Rosenberg, “Catch in the Information 
Act, " " Nation, سای‎ hs 1918, و‎ 0 1 
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808 sone related to ses of an archival nature in terms of the criteria 





ae forth in کے حا‎ proposed schedule for headouarters cnse files. After 
review of investigative files at a field office was conpleted, exauination 
مه من معط یم‎ files for these cases was conducted, This process, combined 
with copios notes on each file, nermitted a detailed comparison of the 


y He 


£&eoords for each case, Chapter IV of the report contains the Ciscoussion and 


conclusions relating to this issue, : l ۱ j ۴۸۷۱ 


Ce Format of xenort,. Chapters IZ, ITI, and IV, which discuss in 
۲ و‎ 3 3 


p. 


-organized similarly, The major section of each chapter is entitled 


"discussion," followed by brief sectlon entitlod "conclusions," Chanter 





V of the conclusions drawn from the study and furnishe s 
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revision o7 the current schedule for field office 





hibits bo the report are identified by chapter to 


which they relete and are mivbers?3 t-ereunder consecutively (i.e., Exhibit 





TY. neral conclusions, 
ls "he "BT prozram for disoosition of field office investigative 
files conforms fully with the di sition instructions approved by NARS, 


However, NARS recommends that the FRI revise the vording of its anproved 
disposition instructions in order to document publicly that field offic 
investigative filles are not destroyed until the expiration of fixed reten- 


tion periods, 


2. . Although FBI reporting procedures vary according bo type of 


investication, the procedures do provide for submission of full accounts of 
field office actions in substantive investiyations. Moreover, those 


mabtars thet aro not reported to hreadenarters are so و‎ and Lacking 
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in ssbctance that it does not seem possible for them to meet the criteria 


set forth for designating investigative cases for permanent retention by | 


i ae 


the Federal Government. 


3. On tha basis of an examination of the records, FSI field 





| تک‎ PEE LUNE 
office investirative files do not have sufficient historical or other LUI 
“research value to warrant vermanent retention, This jindgment is based. on 


two major considerations: (a) the headqnarters case files contain a more 





ote account of substantive investigations than the scattered and 


ui 


Famcaentery field office files and (b) the headquarters case files contain 


field ofPice accounts summarizing significant aspects of such investiga- 


ny 


Therefore, no ch 
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1 1o1-65-76-3) NARS approved this schedule after determining ‘that the 


II. DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING THE CURRENT SCHEDULES 
. FOR FBI FIELD OFFICE INVESTIGATIVE FILES 


DISCUSSION 


Ae Authorit: for disposal of field office invest ativd Hiis] Ud zi iL, 


FBI first obtained authority to destroy its field office investigative files 
in 1915, when the Joint Committea on the Disposition of Executive Papers 
authorized disposal of closed field office investigative files dating from 


: ابا‎ f 
1910 to 1938 (see Attachment II-l, Job No. (345-288). A year later the FBI 


, 9btained contiming authority to destroy its field of fice investigative 


Exh: Ts 


l files (seo; A55aehmenb IT-2, Job No, 3h6-8231). Staff members of the 


National Archives eyal uated each of these disposal requests and determined 
in both cases: “that the ‘field office investigative files "appear to contain 
nothing of last? Salue Hot preserved in the corresponding case files kept 


at headquarters in Washington," It should be. further noted that these 


tds disposal schedules did Bot contain any ی‎ retention 727095 for 
. fiela office investigative files. Under the schedules the FBI was autho- 


s rized | +0 ‘destroy such files at the time of the closing of; the case. 





Be Current. records schedules for disposal of. field office investi a- 
tive files. The’ FBI in 2 revised its. 1916. schedule for field 0206 
investigative files. | ‘The revision to the- ‘Schedule resulted from a change 


in investigative reporting requirements under Which field offices were 


advised to forward only data of jube ipis to FBI headquarters. The 


revised Schedule provided for field office investigative files _a retention 
period of "10 years after date of case ea or when administrative needs 


ect. 
ave ;been met, whichever is earlier," ; _ ee ۳ 11-3, Job No. 
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‘change in reporting requirements did not necessitate 3 change in the 
retention standard for field office investigative files. In other words, 
field office investigative files remained a series of records authorized 
` for disposal. ۱ : | | 

On August 31, 1977, NARS approved a segond schedule for disposal of 
field office investigative files, This schedule reduced the retention 
period for investigative files involving criminal matters to "5 713] RENT, 
after date of case closing or when administrative needs have been met, 
whichever is earlier." . (See, ES II-h, Job No. NC1-65-77-11) 
Newspaper voborts have قواس ھت‎ the wisdom of reducing the retention 
period for ‘these files. t}. The reports, on the basis of interviews with 
unnamed FBI agents, on that criminal case files at field offices 
are not maintained for a sufficient period of time to — FBI field 
office law enforcement needs, ۲ | zd 

Te merid te noted that MRS does not hawe authority to establish 
retention periods for disposable یم‎ records, Rstablishing Appropriate 
retention periods for records is an agency responsibility and involves 
a determination of the. legal, fiscal, ang administrative needs for the 
records. mm 30111,1063). ` NARS cas. not substitute its یر‎ for 
that of agency officials in determining how long a „particular. series of 


records ds needed for agency operations. In other words, establishing 





a retention ‘period for a series of records ds the. responsibility of the 


Bers of the records. ` Ti اه لعف‎ and approving the current FBI 





i schedules for field office: investigative files, s therefore, NARS accepted 





M l.. Articles by Anthony Marro in New York Times of March 15, 1978, 
: rê, and by Jonathan Kwiting in Wall Street Journal ‘ of. September 
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the determination of FBI officials that for agency purposes criminal case 
filles were. needed for no more than 5 years after case closing. 

In conducting this review of the current schedule for field office 
investigative files, MARS examined documentation provided by FBI records 
management officials on the development of the current schedule covering | 
criminal case files. The documentation demonstrated that the proposal 
to reduce the Potentia perilon for field office criminal case files from 
10 to 5 years after close of case received the concurrence of FBÍ head- 
quarters officials with responsility for oversight of the agency's 7 ۸ 
criminal investigations. ‘In addition, the proposal received approval 
from the Director of the Bureau 

In short, “12 decision to reduce the retention period for field 
‘office criminal case files appears to have been a carefully considered 

judgment by agency officiels fenilisr with the need for these records. 
Moreover, despite the newspaper acccints of complaints from FBI agents 
abont the reduced retention period, FBI records management officials 
informed NARS representatives that neadquarters had not received any 
reports of impairment to 27-8 operations resulting from tne reduced 
retention period for criminal case files. 

C. Application of current disposal schedules to field office 
investigative files, The instructions that the FBI has issued to its 
fieid offices regarding disposal of field office investigative files 
incorporate the most recent retention standards approved by NARS. Field 
offices have been instructed to destroy investigative files relating to 
criminal matters five years after closing or five years after he date q. 


AA 
of the last relevant commnication, whichever is later, and files 





relating to applicant and security matters ten years after closing or 


ton years after date of the last relevant communication, whichever is tater. 


ing each file classification as criminal-, applicant-, or Security-related. 


-As FRI investigative files are organized by classification and case number, 


‘trative needs have been met," such disposal authority has not been dele- 


-Information and Privacy Act (FOIPA) requests, or (3) involving records 


_congressional interest in the records). 


maintain closed investigative files in numerical order, it is necessary 


Tield offices also have been furnished with a classification list identify- 


field office personnel can determine from the classification list whether 





closed cases within a particular classification are covered by a five- or 


ten-year retention period. ۱ ۱ CONFIDEKITI | 
Although the FBI could use the language of the disposal Schedule ANIM. 


approved by NARS to destroy field office investigative files "when adminis- 


In addition, the field offices have been advised that they cannot use 


the disposal authority conferred by the schedules to destroy investigative 


files (1) relating to matters in litigation, (2) relating to Freedon of 
for which disposal is temporarily suspended (e.g., because of current 


The procedures that the FBI has set forth for implementing the 
schedules require that field offices review each file prior to destruction 


and maintain a numerical listing of files destroyed, As FBI field offices 


to examine each file in determining that (1) the file has been closed for 
the period specified in the disposal schedule and (2) the file is not 
exempted from destruction because of FOIPA request, litigation, or suspen- 
sion of disposal authority. Jn addition, each file is reviewed on a 


document by document basis to locate items wherein subject material has 
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been indexed, The location of these items is essential to identifying 


related subject index cards and purging them from the field office indices 
at the time the investigative dites are destroyed, 

A NARS representative فور کت‎ the manner in which the New York 
field office applied the disposal schedules to its closed investigative 
files. The methods employed at the field office proved to be consistent 


with the procedures set forth in agency instructions and described above, 
CONCLUSIONS 


Dyer 
The procecures that the FBI has established for implementing its 
schedules for field office investigative files do not deviate from the |— 


retention standards RAV NARS has approved for these records., Under the 


5 


precedires the destruction of field office investigative files is taking 


place on the bagis of the five-year (criminal classifications) and ten-year 


agsifications) retention pe s approved by 





the schedule to the 9 on the 
basis of a review of this aspect of FBI operations at the New York field 
accords fully with the procedures set forth by the agency. 


NARS does recommend that the FBI revise the current schedules for 


. field office investigative files by deleting the provision that permits 


disposal of such records before the expiration of the standard five~ and 


ten-year retention periods. (i.e,, "Destroy when.. . . administrative needs 


have been met . . ."), NARS understands that such disposal authority has 


not been delegated to field offices, As the disposal 08090۳30 is not i 


4 


vse, it appears approoriate to delete the reference to it in the current 
Schedules. This would bring the schedules into line with the disposal 


authority actually in use at the field offices. Moreover, it would eliminate | 
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the possibility of reading the schedules and mistakenly concluding that 


FBI field office investigative files are not maintained for the standard 


retention periods described in the schedules. 
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-REPORTING REQUIREMENTS AND CENTRAL RECORDS SYSTEM 


DISCUSSION 


مسا ما سس سد متا — M —— M MÀ‏ 


A. Examination of FBI Manuals on Administrative Procedure 


Two comprehensive manuals are used by FBI Field Offices 


and Investigative Operations, 


concerning their administration, ای و هو‎ 
and records activities: 

1/. MANUAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS and PRO- 
CEDURES (MAOP)which is divided in two parts. Part I con- | 
tains those rules bud ponam a personnel nature, 
while Part If ee forth that information which pertains 

to the administrative و ا و و‎ of the field office, The 
Current revision of MAOP is 2/28/78, and totals 646 P apes 


including index in one volume, 


o Part Ib scias 1, specifies that good judgment and 
common sense must be exercised at all times in determining 
what information concerning individuals is to be transmitted 
to FBIHQ in view of the restrictive orsvistens of the Privacy 
Act of 1974, Title 5, USC, Section 552. Such information 
collected and maintained is required to be relevant,necessary 
and within the scope of an authorized law enforcement activity 


UU 


and a purpose of the FBI authorized by ۲۲۶ STATIS 
PORTUEN DALE EAR. 

tid PAM ےا ول را‎ b: 

و و سج 


t nS 


Order. Care is to be taken to insure that all 


13 





furnished FBIHQ is information which is lawfully collected, 
mrd, moréover, it is not enough that such data might be of 
interest to FBIHQ, its collection and maintenance must be 


pursuant to Federal law. 


Lt ۱ I ^ i 
O Field offices are not authorized to snitatezatiy GB DA T] AI 


memoranda which establishes rules, regulations, procedures, 





or policies such as those found in various Bureau Manuals or 
which set forth information and instructions of the type 
normally handled by FBIHQ. These must be submitted to. 


FBIHQ for approval before distribution. 


o Part II, Section 10(MAOP) deals with written communicatio:r 
Generally, communications are put in one of another of the 
following media: letters, memoranda, reports, airtels, and. 


teletypes. 


o General rules regarding recording and notification of 
investigations require that the results must be submitted 

to FBIHQO in 18 specific instances and by ‘specified type 54 
related communication, i.e., memo, reports, progress letter 


"summaries, etc.. 





LER RA 





o In January 1978, Director, FBI, implemented a new report 
pormat in all criminal and € related investigations- 
known as Prosecutive Report(PR). 6 report is fowwarded 
to FBIHQ at the end of investigation and prior to CONF IUe. s 7 
prosecutive opinion. Copies, including all supplemental 
paperwork, are forwarded from all field offices ین‎ 
prosecution is 01 | The makeup of the new PR contais 
a table of contents specifying the types of information require 
wherein the facts of a case must be set forth according to 
وش‎ of good report writing, natns vs 00 accuracy, 

(2) completeness, (3) brevity, (4) impartiality, and(5) form. 
Field offices are not to indicate in PRs (1) opinions or 
conclusions EEE, (2) descriptions of subjects in antitrus 
cases, and (3) words or phrases which might be regarded as 
objectionable or offensive to any race, creed or religious sect 
Finally, the January memorandum implementing the new PR 
format explains reporting requirements in minute detail, the 
case classifications affected, and contains exhibits for the 


entire content of a sample PR. 
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S* See Exhibitif-1 (The FBI Central Records sv y 





2/. MANUAL OF INVESTIGATIVE OPERATIONS AND GUIDE- 


LINES (MIOG) which is also divided in two parts. This manua 


was designed to assist investigative employees in the perform 


ance of their duties. Part I illustrates the investigative 


responsibilities of the FBI with section numbers correspondin. 
to respective case file classification numbers. Part lI of 
MIOG pertains to those areas which are supportive of the 


FBI's investigative responsibilities, The current revision 


of MIOG is 1/31/78, and totals 1493 pages 078 index, in 


three volumes. | ۱ [A ۳ 


o Investigative authority and responsibilities for 204 * 


classifications, their related criminal laws, rules of 


criminal procedure, admissibility of evidence, interviews, 


descriptions of persons, surveillance, technical services, 


etc., are among sections extensively covered therein. 


B, Review of FBIHQ Inspection Reports for their Evaluation 


of Field Office Reporting Practices. 





o FBIHQ Inspection Division regularly-usually on an annual 


basis- conducts inspections of its field offices, During these 


inspections studies are made, among others, of(1) Correspon-' 


dence and Communication Branch(personnel, management, work 


loads, word processing, etc.), (2)Offices Services Manager 


DENTAL 
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Wp port services such as records management), (3) Records 





“and Administrative Branch. . Their object is to evaluate the 


efficiency of Theas operations, 


o Typical questions covered in-depth during CONE! RENAL ons 


as reflected in check-lists used as inspector's aides, include: 


4 


(1) Are the office administrative files in.conformance with 
the manual of rules and regulations, and sufficient to meet 
“the office needs ? 

“(2) Is there an adequate system of accountability of evidence, 
including chargeouts, 01 St .2ی‎ 7 book,receipts | 


or notations as to the disposition or transmittal of infor- 

mation to other offices and/or to FBIHQ ? ` | 
o Thousands of case files are examined by the inspectors 
who tabulate errors of form and type s of errors, KKK In the | 


inspection reports examined* the ‘instances of non-compliance ا‎ 


with rules specified in Bureau Manuals were relatively few, 
; : ۱ ; 1 
and in most cases pertained not to substantive but to minor 1 


“matters such as, ‘incorrect dates, file numbers and titles, 









 misíhbkes, failure to index, e£c.. Errors considered substantiv] 





as noted in the inspection reports included: synopsis of repori 
and details not in complete agreement; investigation needs 


more attention; incomplete caution statement; failure to 


advise subject of 22867 photo not ideatitned: zoCANARMP 


etc.. 7 5 - * See Exhibit, 7- 27 081۸‏ وو 


000-0 1-111 ., 1 1 ۰۰ س0000 و ر بب 1 1 ۰ 





Inspection reports, however, also show what àctinn was 
immediately taken or contemplated by the Agent in Charge 


of the field office to correct noted deficiencies. 


CONCLUSION —— mE CUN Ii Li 
The foregoing is a very brief description of FBI Manuals on 
their reporting and investigative operations Send Bw field 
offices to which FBIHQ requires strict adherence. These 
Directives can only be described as the most comprehensive | 
رم دی ما‎ ada of FBI field office requirements imaginable-nothing 
appears to have been left to chance. An examination of FBI 
Manuals of و‎ A therefore, 1 Shows that admin= 
istrative ھن ھا‎ T and investigative GEES applicable 

to field offices creates information that more than adequately 
documents cases forwarded ” FBIHQ which may be used bs 
historians ar other researchers, | 

Additionally, FBIHQ inspection reports of field activities 
cover a broad range of subjects which are تم سم‎ EN mo جو‎ 
during each inspection. Ascertaining whether or not the 
field office is investigating and reporting information to 
FBIHQ in strict conformance with neat is ۳ 


documented therein. 





> CH 
.matters. However, it should be noted that FBI field 2 





In summary, the FBI field offices are required to forward 


to FBIHO the originals, duplicates, or summarizations of 


substance of all significant aspects of pertinent ۱۳۱ تفای و‎ 
ENS X ( 


do maintain certain other records that are not contained at 
OF BIHO. Such records include files, index cards, and related 


‘material pertaining to cases in which there was no prosecutivd 


action undertaken; perpetrators of violations not developed 8 نع‎ 
during investigation; or investigation revealed allegations | 
were unsubstantiated or not within the investigative juris- 
diction of the FBI. These investigations are closed in the 
field office and correspondence is not forwarded to FBIHQ. 
An ی‎ UR of FBIHQ investigative and reporting rules 
revealed them to be adequate; the re&ults of inspection 
reports of field activities shows that field offices are 
complying with these requirements and in doing so ——— 


adequate documentation for historical and other research 


in those cases fowwarded to FBIHQ, 
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Er F"IHO INSPECTION REPORTS OF FIELD OFFICES 


سس ہمت ہس ےمم پیم یس — — ناا میت میت مسو مام 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Jas Vegas, Nevada. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Miami, Florida 

New York, N. Y. 
Butte, Montana 
Seattle, Washington 


Washington, DC 


تتت — — — —— MÀ S — M—‏ یک نت می سیت ما میت ی مک ن مت ممت MM MÀ M A‏ 


1968 - 1978 X 
و ا‎ 


1968 -.1978 
1969 - 1977 
1967 ~ 1976 


.1968 - 1976 
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IV. COMPARING FIELD OFFICE AND HEADQUARTERS INVESTIGATIVE FILES 


DISCUSSION 


` Procedures for comparing field office i headquarters Nl از‎ | li i". 
76 


In conducting this study NARS- representatives reviewed 32 closed 1nvosti- 
gative files at FBI field offices in ۳ D.C., New York City, and 
Chicago. The field offices reported 72 of the 3 cases to headquarters, 
and for each of these 72 cases the NARS Study team reviewed the corres~ 
ponding HERGÊ Ee file. E compared its content to that of the field 
office file (see ا ا‎ IV-l for table of files 3 reviewed). 
1. Selection of classifications and cases. Given the sub- 

stantial mmber of classifications in the FBI's central records system, 


it was not feasible to review sample cases in each of the 205 classifi- 


cations. و ط6‎ in consultation with FBI records 06777 officials à 


"A the buide team developed z a list of classifications (1) representative of 


a broad range of criminal, “security, and applicant matters and (2) active 
in terms of the number of. ‘eases handled by FBI field offices. The study 
team used the list of شاو ام وو ات‎ to review cases similar in classi- . 
fication at each of the field offices. An cases reviewed were "office 


of origin" cases; cases in which the field office visited by the study 


۱ don had primary jurisdiction over the SOBRE of the investigation (as 


_sompared to auciliary | offices that Have a E role in investiga- 


UU. 


In addi tión, the — team requested that FBI program 


officials at each field office identify cases handled at their office 


t that aes to meet archival criteria for permanent retention of 








: 
: e 


s ` investigative files at FBI headguarters,! This procedure insured that 


9 2 





the study team could compare the content of field office and headquartere 


investigative files for cases of such significance that the headquarters 
۱ 72 
file merited retention as a permanently valuable record. 11 of the 75 


files examined at the field offices involved cases that in the judgment 


of the study team did merit permanent retention at headquarters under 
Exh ot 
the proposed schedule (cf, Atteehment IV-1). The remaining files reviewed 


A 
at field offices were selected randomly from the file room on the و نک‎ 
of the study team’s classification list. ۱ پر ا‎ 


2. File review procedures, The study team documented its 


. review of each field office file through use of a questionnaire (see 





ELIM | 


e Attachment- IV-2.for sample questionnaire), The questionnaire provided 








7 1. These criteria were taken from a proposed schedule for FBI 

. headquarters records that outlines procedures for designating selected 
, investigative case files for permanent retention and eventual transfer 
to NARS, .The schedule provides that files will be selected and desig- 


^ náted for ‘permanent retention if they meet one or more of the following 


عمج 


‘a. The investigation.or case has significant impact on law enforce- 
. ment policies or procédures, agency rules or regulations, or investiga- 
- tive and intelligence ‘techniques; . SN ۱ 
<- b. The investigation or case involves an actual or potential break- 
"down of public order (civil disturbancs) or major proportions; - 
. Ce The investigation or case directly involves ‘a fill-field investi- 
gation for (1) a subversive or extremist organization, with or without 
. foreign connections or (2) a person or persons holding a major leadership 
position within such an organization; 
d, The investigation or case directly involves a person, element, or 
organization whose activities are deemed to pose a substantial and 
“compelling “threat “to the‘conduct of national defense or foreign policy; 
ریا‎ The investigation or’case is significant in terms of intensity of 
‘public interest, expressed by (1) a demonstrated interest of a Congres- 
-Bional committee or the Exeuutive Office of the President, or (2) a high 
` degree of national media attention. 


C 







At the time of the issuance of this report the schedule containing these 
criteria was pending before the Senate Judiciary Committee, to which it 
had been referred for review and possible comment under lh U.S.C. 3303a(c). 
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l that reviewers describe the content of the file, both the documentation 


forwarded to headquarters and that not -forwarded to headquarters, and. . 


(^ determine whether any material not forwarded to headquarters had substan- 


n bive aine fos documenting the deê êh of the case, -The Same quége". 


E tionnaire was Wed to examine the corresponding headquarters file on the 


case and confirm the presence of materials forwarded from the field office, 
From the comparison of the headquarters and field office files for the 
game casey the reviewers determined whether the headquarters file contained 
a full account of the case or investigation. | 0 ۷ Ti 
A few of the files reviewed at field offices u of : 

mons than 20 sections (i.e., 12-2 inch thick folders) of هد‎ tioi 
In the interests of examining a substantial number of different files, 
the reviewers did not attempt to examine completely each such voluminous 
file. Rather, they limited their examination to those Sections of the 
file relating to one or two phases of the 000558 00 | 

B. The con gent of field office and headquarters investigative files. 
This analysis of the content of FBI investigative records is based on the 
study team's examination of field office and headquarters case files. The 
analysis is organized according to the types of case files examined: | 
(a) files for cases reported to headquarters and (b) files for cases not 
reported to headquarters. | | 


1. Cases reported to headquarters, For these cases there is 


a substantial duplication of content between a field office investigative 


file and the counterpart file at headquarters. The documentation contained 
in both files includes letters, memoranda, airtels, teletypes, and other. 


forms of correspondence between headquarters and field office, as well as 


reports and letterhead memoranda (LHMs) from field office to headquarters 


DOANDO UT a: 








Of this documentation the inves tiga- : 


“on the results of the investigation. 


Vive reports and LHMs contain the most substantive information for research. 
ی‎ Investigative reports and LHMs Located in field office: 2009 7 
: invariably , were contained in the: corresponding. haadinarterd. c case filas: 

| LHMs are a form of report used to transmit information. Q) of n c 


Anterest to other Government agencies or for use in conducting an investi- 


gation abroad, (2) in certain unprosecutable security cases, and (3) in 


response to. investigative requests from foreign police agencies, Investi- 


gative and prosecutive reports, on the other hand, set forth the results 3 

of field office investigations, including (1) a synopsis of facts, (2) 
a description of the complaint, offense, or other basis for the investiga- 
tion, (3) statements of و‎ € facts in the case, including descriptions 
of suspects, subjects, and victims, results of laboratory investigations, 
-interviews of witnesses and scurees, identification records of subjects, 

and relevant ideal police reports, and (l) opinion of the U.S, Attorney or 
-Assistant U.S. Attorney regarding prosecution of the matter, Field offices 
also utilize ی بتک00"‎ EE in tané Eê the results. of applicant 
background investigations, but the content of such reports naturally does 
not relate to a complaint or offense, but rather to the character, 


loyalty, associations, qualifications, and abilities of the applicant or 
employees 

Investigative reports often can be several hundred pages long, and. 
the completion of a major case may 2009 the submission of a number of 
such investigative reports, each — a different phase of the inves- 
tigation, Although the reports do appear to document all substantive 


aspects of the investigation, they do not necessarily document all actions 


In the interest of economy and 


taken in the course of the investigation, 








i brevity, field offices sometimes explicitly omit from the reports "negative um. 
information" (information of no value to the development or resolution of 
the case), data of personnel and veh êê assignments, radio logs, and other | 
Goles rad ES EG EE reporting -۔۔۔0ەم/)(‎ 0 SiG dE uu 
data from the details of Whe repor: zo x | 

In addition to reports and LHMs , the documentation duplicated béisen nN 
field office and headquarters files normally includes correspondence ۳ 
field offices and headquarters, The amount of such correspondence generally 
is dependent on the notoriety or significance of the ease) aid the length of .. 
the investigation. In major cases the files include numerous field office 
airtels ani teletypes on the status of the case and the progress of the 
investigation. In such cases copies of communications between field 
offices that set forth leads may also be referred to headquarters for 
informational purposes, Other documentation duplicated in the files can 
|. include headquarters ی‎ initiating an investigation and 
establishing guidelines for iis conduct, i results of reviews of 
headquarters investigative files, requiring submission of a report on a 
particular phase of an investization, and authorizing or denying use of 
requested investigative techniques. | 

Although there is a substantial duplication of content between a 
field office file and its headquarters counterpart, the field office file 
generally contains documentation that is not duplicated in the headquarters 
file. Such documentation often includes routine traffice between field 
offices setting forth and responding to leads, correspondence with U.S. 
Attorneys on disposition of cases, special agents! memorada to file, 
informant reports, records of indices searches, and memoranda of case 


supervisors outlining procedures for conducting a major, investigation. 
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_ Information contained in this documentation. that proves of value wu 


outcome. of the case 0 to. be. consistently: incorporated in summary - 
- form: into an investigative report or other. commnitation $o B 
۰ D. Informat ton, that. proves unproductive to. the outcome, of.the case, Spem um on 
Aot. pepe 0 ‘to headquarters, i Ls E کی"‎ 0 -DUNE 7 
On the. other hand, headquarters | case ‘files, due to the. Scope 
of their documentation, frequently provide a more comprehensive account 
of & case than do individual field office files. For example, several 


` cages reviewed by the BU team involved security matters in which two o 





or more field offices ‘closed cases on the same. subject, de. to the subject's . 
changes of residence, While the field office files covered separate pháses 
of an investigation, the headquarters files covered the entire investiga- . 
tion. Several other cases involved security matters in which a number of 
field offices opened cases.cn an organization, due to its operation in 
different locelities. Again, the ,ھهەھ"''‎ 20 files provided the fullest 
ون کا‎ of the investigation. Applicant cases also involved the conduct 
of different aspects of an investigation at two or more field offices. 
For each of these types of cases the headquarters case files provided more 
E accounts of the case than the scattered and RS files 
examined at individual field offices. 

Similarly, headquarters case files often document aspects of a 
case not covered by any field office file, Such documentation includes 
correspondence within the FBI, with legal موم من تم‎ or the Department of 
Justice, and with other Federal agencies on initiating, conducting, or 
concluding an investigation. This material was found most frequently in 
headquarters files relating to security matters; Xnsludiue espionage, 
foreign counterintelligence, and domestic security cases, and AX us 


matters such as civil rights cases, 


0997 EES خی‎ ncas 





۱ ٩ 7% 
2. Cases not reported to headquarters. Of the ae field office 


investigative files reviewed by the study team, only four did not have 

Ex bb ` 
headquarters counterparts (cf. Attachment IV-1). These four files involved 
cases closed administratively in the field after a limited investigation 


revealed no violation of Federal law and the U.S. Attorney!s office 


H 
یت‎ 7 


confirmed the lack of prosecutive merit, The content of these files sia} NI AL 
limited to the complaints, reports of interviews or surveillance, letters 


to U.S. Attorneys confirming declinations of prosecution, and memoranda 





of Special Agents, including notices of case closing. Although the review 
by the study team involved only a small number of.such files, the cases 
were not substantive ‘and their closing at the field office level without 


reference to headquarters clearly complied with FBI reporting requirements. 
00171017 5101155 


The headquarters investigative files reviewed by the Study enn do ۰ 
‘appear $ to document adequately, through reports, LHMS, and. correspondence i 
- 4 substantive 
the. conduct of investigations in the field, The. investigative and prose- 
cutive reports in particular serve not only to وم‎ in detail the 
results of the investigation, but also to demonstrate that it was conducted 
logically and thoroughly in accordance with investigative procedures, In 
comparing nesoquarters and field office investigative files ‘the ‘Study team 
did not: locate in field office tiles information. of value to the outcome 
iof- an “investigation that - was ot‘ somaarised or otherwise incorporated into 

i2 commnications to کر‎ 

This is not to suggest that the contents of headquarters and field 


۲ office investigative files duplicate one another completely, for they do 





‘not. Generally speaking, the documentation in a headquarters file is 








UY 


‘skewed to the substantive results of the investigation. In conerests the. 


field office file also documents the nonproductive aspects of the investi- 


gation: the interviews of witnesses and sources, surveillance, searches Y 


vos of records, ی‎ of. evidence, and other leads that ultimately prove.” 
‘of no value in bringing : a case to a ‘logical conclusion. Investigative: or. 


L 10 reports may furnish a summary account: of the عو فو ساوت‎ 


aspects of an investigation, but the documentation created during these 


phases of an investigation normally is retained in the field office p 


PONEI 


' Based on op-site examinetion of field office and corresponding head 


and not forwarded to headquarters, ud 


4 


quarters case files, the study teem has concluded that headquarters case 


| files do document fiéld office investigations to such a degree as to 


watrant authorizing disposal of the field office investigative files. 


The volume of Federal records requires NARS to appraise records in terms 
of record series rather than in terms of individual documents or isolated 
files, and the study team's appraisal of field office investigative files 
is based on this approach, In arriving at the conclusion that this series 


of records did not warrant permanent retention, the study team recognized 


` that it may be possible for a field office investigative file to contain 
a unique item or items of value to a researcher with a specialized interest 


in the records, Nonetheless, the systematic examination of field office 


files did not locate categories or types of documentation of potential 


/ 


research value that are not adequately summarized in reports or otherwise 


incorporated into communications forwarded to headquarters,  Contrasted 


with the documentary content of headquarters files, documentation unique 


to field office files does not appear to have sufficient value to warrant 


8 
i 


permanent retention by the Federal Government, COUNT A 
T ۱ ` Klis 


۱ 


5 


| 





اہ پیم کا ےکا وی 





; Horeover, the examination, of investigative files closed in the field " 
without reference: to headquarters indicates: “that. ‘such files, in accordance 


with FBI ir ins vequirsnents $ do riot. relate to substantive | or- significant 


2 کو ناف مت‎ Under, current reporting. requirements it ‘does hot. appear er 


possible for a cage of sufficient significance ko meet the FER NE 02 IL 


„permanent retention at ی‎ to be closed sede: int : Pu 
field without reference to headquarters, In.short, field office investiga- ' 

tive files--both Hisê reported to headquarters and those not reported to 
headquarters-—do nob appear. to have suff icient historical or other research 


*. value to warrant permanent retention by the Federal Government, 





و 
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: 7 EXHIBIT 1۷-1 
f ۱ Investigative Files Examined by NARS Study Team 
Field Headquarters "Archival 
Classification & Title Files Files Files 
7 - Kidnaping p 10 8. 0 
44 - Civil Rights. 6 6 
65** - Espionage | 11 11 زار‎ 0 
77* - Applicants ` : 4 4 2 
91 - Bank Robbery 6 6 0 
92 - Ente Racketeer sng 5 4 0 
-p0** - = Domestic 
Security . nd 9 : 8 3 
105** - Foreign T uk Eo 
Counterintelligence "EU. 2 12 2 
140* - Security of | : ۶ as 
Gov't Employees a 3 | 06 0 
157** - Extremist ; 
Matters 6 .6 0 
164 - ' Crimé Aboard 
, Aircraft - ub sub e 
TOTAL کرت ا‎ 76 72 11 
* Applicaht-related" (assifidakion | 07^ 
** Security-related.: Classification - 
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SER س‎ kecor aS 
BREC — fies 
December 16, 1991 
pra ox 5 OSO E 99 ںی‎ SS EE x SER] 
Mr. REM Chief 
nformation Services Section 
کی‎ ` b6 PER 


Information Management Division 
Federal Bursau cf Invcstigaticr & 


J.E. Hoover Bldg., Room 5634 ” ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED: 


Washington, DC 20535 HEREIN 18 UNCLASSIFIED 
a Se SIS OH ` DATE BY Auc. lû 220 BCE, io Me 


BIC 7 


Dear Mr. 





A recent op-ed iode in the New York Times of December 3, 1991, 
referred to the FBI’s handling of its records relating to the 
investigation of the murder of Harry T. and Harriette Moore in 
Florida in 1951. Enclosed is a copy of the article. You will 
note that the article reports that 30 pages of the file relating 
to this case have been destroyed, allegedly on the grounds of 
"protection of privacy, the ۶06807 s inner workings and... 
‘national security." ۱ 


As you are aware, NARA has a government-wide responsibility for 
preserving the permanently valuable records of the Federal 
Government. It appears to us that the file in question, given 
its size and subject matter content, is likely to be designated 
for permanent retention under the authorized retention plan and 
disposition schedule for the Bureau’s records. Nearly all civil 
rights case files initiated before 1978 are scheduled for even- 
tual transfer to the National Archives. 


We are concerned about the statement that 30 pages from a file 
relating to a major civil rights murder investigation have been 
destroyed. I would appreciate your letting us know if any of the 
contents of the file have been destroyed. If the file is 
scheduled for permanent retention and documentation has been 
destroyed, please inform us of the authority used by the Bureàu 
to expunge the records. 


Thank you for helping us ensure compliance with the Records 


/ ^ EBCLOSURE Soan t] سین‎ O 6-32 SC 
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Disposal Act and thereby preserve Federal records of historical 
or other research value. I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 





R Appraisal 
and Disposition Division 


Enclosure 











.- Flcrida's Christmas Murders 
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By نت‎ Kennedy 
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JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
fter 40 years of seeming in- 
difference, 
has reopened its in- 
vestigation into the 
murder of Harry T. 
Moore, the leader of 


USA 





tu nithe N.A.AC.P. in Florida, and his ۱ 
zd; wife, Harriette. But how serious is the 


u: tate about solving a murder that 
zi tweduld expose a joint venture: between 
24, Klansmen and lawmen, including a 
v, t^ leiping hand from the F.B.1.? 

M s:On the night of Dec. 25, 1951, a 


“+ bomb killed the Moores as they en- . 


1.7 tered the bedroom of their frame 
s ۳7 ی‎ in Mims, midway down the 
-~> eastern coast of Florida. It was their 
25th wedding anniversary. 
v'o-usThis was 13 years before the assas- 
an 70 of Medgar Evers and 27 
le: ; years before a sniper’s bullet killed 
4; the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
x aq The Moore case is now being rein- 
,*"; VeStigated on the order of Gov. Law- 
^, Aon Chiles. And, while he is to be 
.i;commended, the Governor was not 
prompted by a sudden impulse to 
right an ancient wrong. lt came about 
because a brave Florida woman had 
revealed, in September, that her ex- 
' Ynüsband, a Floridian now in his 70's, 
۱ ?.ffequently boasted that he had been 
volved) in the Moore killings. 
^“ Initially, one agent of the Florida 
2"Department of Law Enforcement 
was assigned to the case in Septem- 
> ber, but after demands by civi) rights 


. "n groups, four inspectors were as- 


' ."^aigned to the case. 


DU New evidence was not the only rea- ' 


`Son the Moore investigation was re- 
'« opened. The "old" evidence is still 
iwr. brand new since uncensored informa- 
*.-*ttion gathered by the F.B.1. has never 
"41 "been acted on — though it has been in 
¬ "Florida's possession since 1980. In- 
..'déed, the only material released on 
the case came from the F.B.l in 
response to a reporter's Freedom, of 
Information Act request in 1985. Even 
then, ‘only 1,000 pages were made 
; valable — with all but an estimated 
3 percent of the contents blacked out. 
Rs E The F.B.I. admitted that a remain- 
^ iüg 1,923 pages were being withheld 
and that 30 pages had been destroyed. 
“The reason? Protection of privacy, 
t “Stetson Kennedy, author of “The 
‘Klan Unmasked," was one of the firs! 
E to infilirate the post- 
World War II Ku Klux Klan. 
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Florida' 


My Ten os 


, a 





“me. 


the bureau's inner workings and, un- 
believably, “national security.” 

But even this minuscule offering 
‘provided frightening examples of 
what the lily-white F.B.l. and J. Ed- 
Bar Hoover did, ostensibly to find the 
killers: 

. The bureau hired informdnts to 


record the license 0 8 of 
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TO 
COSTE 
MIU A ORMATION CONTAINED 


ao ae 
Christophe Vorlet 


Mec 


the 600 people who attended the 
Moores’ funeral, and then investigat- 
ed all those who attended. . 

An F.B.I. agent reported that "it 
had to be a Negro who did the job, as 
no one else would know exactly where 
the Moores’ .bed was located.” A sub- 
sequent report stated that the 
N.A.A.C.P. was a` '‘definite suspect” 


in the killing and that “propaganda” 


and fund-raising purposes may have 


, been behind the bombing. 


They didn't stop there. The F.B.I. 
urged the Justice Department to ap- 
point a particular judge, George W. 
. Whitehurst, to preside over the Fed- 
eral grand jury. They also urged the 
department to appoint Bs prosecutor 
James L. Guilmartin, “a Florida na- 
tive who understands these matters." 

Jt was thus hardly surprising that 
instead of indicting anyane for more 
serious charges, the grand jury came 
up only with perjury indictments for 
J2 Ki Klux Klan members. 

Those indictments didn’t go very 
far, either. When their lawyer, Edgar 
Waybright Sr. (the Imperial Wizard 
of the federated Florida, Alabama 
and Carolina Klans) filed a motion to 
dismiss the case on the grounds that 
no civi! rights had been violated and 
therefore the Federal jury lacked ju- 
risdiction, the judge and the prosecu- 
. tor agreed. The case was thrown out. 

Even at à time when civil rights 
laws were virtually nonexistent, the 
court's dismissal required the studi- 
ous suppression of all evidence impli- 
catirig law officers in the conspiracy. 

Frank Meech, a retired F.B.I. agent 
who had played a leading role in the 
original probe, said in an Ọctober TV 
intérview: ''There wasa general feel- 
° ing in the law enforcement communi- 
ty at that time that Hari T. Mpore 
. had gotten too big for his britches and 
had to go." He added, that “for the 
tranquillity of the South, and ‘all, it 
was decided not to prosecute.” 


Another guest on the show was the 


retired Lake County" "sheriff, Willis 
McCall, who seven weeks before the 
‘killing had emptied Dis gun into two 
black prisoners handtuffed together. 
Asked about accusations that he had 
_bankrolled the Mooré assassinations, 
Mr. McCall ‘said with a smirk, “I 
would have, but I ‘didn’ t have that 
‘kind of money." ^ 

If. Mr. Chiles makes good on his 
promise to follow thé trail to its end, 
‘he will likely discover that the Moore 


. murders were, caréfully planned, 


carefully carried out and, with the 


F.B.1.'s help, راو‎ covered up. O : 


in 
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